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INCORPORATED ee A = LECTURES, 


HREE COURSES. a LECTURES will be 
delivered in the Hall of the Society, on MONDAY and 
= Evenings in the months of November, December, 
January, February, and ay next, at Fiche o'clock precisely. 
MONEY ANCING. LECTURES, by Cayley Shadwell, 
quasshiects of this Course will be—1. The new Statute of Wills. 
3. The new Statute of Limitations, as far as they relate to the 
Law of Keal Property. And, if time will admit, 3. The Law of 


Mer ON LAW and CRIMINAL LAW LECTURES, by 
ad. Stephene. Esq. The subjects of the Common Law Lectures 
will bel. Marine Insurance. 2. Bottomry and Respondentia. 
3 (mates upon Lives. And 4. Insurance against Fire. 
ay the termination of the Coarse, a few Lectures will be 
ed to Criminal Law 
watt and BANKRUPTCY L ecrpass. by John Adams, 
1. Principles of Equity—Law of by = ts Pleadings in 
Pet the tt) e es sianes and the 
decree. 3. Bankruptcy.—of the chief Gates in bankruptcy 
relating to the bankrupt’s estate. 
The Subscription a. 

rall the 
—— » Three courses, 

icled clerks of members...++++++- 00 

By ariced clerks of gentlemen not 0 0 


By yall Mother: persons no not eects em 
Law Society's Hall, Oct. vee 
EDICAL and SURGICAL LECTURES. 


SSION 
LECTURES on the Nt RVOUS 1 oat ‘CIRCULATING SYS- 
TEMS: embracing every veuety © Disease arising from, De- 
ranged Fusction and Organic Lesion of the Stomach, Liver, 


art, &ec. 

a, THOMPSON'S Course of Lectures on the above subjects 
will commence on the 15th instant, and will be continued on 
alternate days to the end of the Session 

The Students will have the privilege of visiting some putients 
attheir own houses, and of attending | Two Institations, a Hos- 

pital, and ‘a General Dispensary for Cutaneous Affections and 
te Diseases of Women and Children, where the previous bis- 
tory, progress, and treatment of each case is most minutely 





For each 
course, 
100 


110 0 


bers 20 
ERT MAUGHAM, Secretary. 





‘or further particulars apply to Dr. Thompson, 9, Suffolk- 
place, Pall Mall East. 


+ s, and shortl will be be 
In the pres y Wore, 





blished, Dr. Th 's 


Contributions to Medicine and Surgery ; being a 
Series of Guigioal Papers and Essays, witl a large humber of 
interesting Cases, the result of several years’ experience in 
different climates. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.~ 


4, Teafalgar-oquare. 
His Royal Highness the. Dake of CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice- Pr 


The Most Noble the wo of NORTHAMPTON, P.R.S. 

Subscribers of the current year will receive for each guinea 
paid, in addition to the chance of obtaining a yeti work of 
ot, a8 impression ofa Line Engraving, by, br S ae. G ra octal rem 





Picture by Clarkson Stanfie 

Bisctits:* and a series of oo hy Designs in Outline, 
r. Henry Moses, from original drawings made 
Sper fr the Society, by Mr. H. C. Selous, illustrative of the 
Progress.” Several of the outlines are already en- 
oa and the Committee invite an immediate a to 
enable them to make the y arrang their 

Pa eT ORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. F.S.A.) 

’ 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.3.A. j Hon. Secs. 
November, 1843. 


ODEL DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE, 
= the Method sanctioned by the Committee of Council 


a tr: BUTLER WILLIAMS will OPEN an ELEMENTARY 
CLASS for LADIES on MONDAY, the 13th of November, at the 
} tended Gatvery, 13}, Maddox-street, Hanover-square. The 
Class will meet on Mon ays and Thursdays, at 3 o'clock. 

Inquiries may be made, and names left, at Mr. PArkRR's, 
romater, West Strand; and at the Drawing Gallery, Maddox- 











SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 
ApoLLonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin's Lang. 


INGING on the METHOD of WILHEM, 
Z, under the Direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
os for TRADESMEN and OTHERS ENGAGED 
ill commence on Ti owe Bh Evening, November 
the 2ist, ata Quarter — Nine o'clock, and will meet on Tues- 
day and Friday Evening 
Terms.—Fifteen Shillings for the Course of Pity Lessons, of 
One Hour and a Quarter each, or 3s. per Month. 
Each Pupil must be provided either with the MANUAL, price 
_ , Ee .ESSONS, price 1s. 6d., published by Mr. Parker, 
5 e 


an 
grtigkets and fli particulars may be obtained at the Office, 101, 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No, 14, Lincoln’s 
Jnn-fields, London.—Inventors and ‘Capitalists are informed 
that all wauspens relatir ng to fue securing and disposing of BRI- 
TISH and FOREIGN PATE Preparation of Specifications, 
| } mem s of Ssvontiens, & is Gonna with care, economy, 
te 
. REGISTRATION OF DESI@NS.—Under the new Act, 6 and 
Viet. c. 65, eign of UTILITY, whether in Metal or 
gther sub ata . ie ep le din the three kingdoms for 
Fegistered under the A pe gpa “foe Desigus may aiso 
A PROSPECTUS, with full particulars as to the course to be 
pirmed an the expense, Ec. of being protected, either by 
pone rs A ge. or Seoul Devie z ‘ cts, my ~ gratis, upon 
it Linco’s Tow fel nds, Loe “1 = to Mr, Alexander Prince, 











MATHEMATICS. 1 § NATORAL P! PHI LOSOPHY, 


us REV. DAVID LANG, M.A. &e., for- 


erly of the Royal Datlin, bess Institation, and of the 
College. oft: ivil Engineers, Da ap begs to intimate that he in- 
tends RESUMING his CLASSES on the above Sciences at his 
Residence, 70. nowmen-ctrest, Oxford-street. 
lith November, te 
N.B. Se ia attended—Terms moderate. 
FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 
R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
Royal Academy at Munich, begs s to inform, the Nobility 
and Gentr em any! articularly).t at he continues, with a 
considerable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
and modern aries, on soasenalie terms, and with the greatest 
parts of the United Kingdom. 
Apply by by letter to Mr. Frk. Sang,37, Portland-terrace, Regent's- 
par! don 


OWE, LEONARD & CO., AuCTIONEERS 

p Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 

STATES. Particular attention given to Sales of New and Old 

Books, mpeg Engravings, and Fancy Goods ; also any other 

description of Merchandize. Refer to John Miller, Bookseller, 
London ; Goddard & Hill, Birmingham. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 

APPARATUS, MICROSCOPES, CAMERAS, and all 

kings of Opicat and Phil osophical Apparatus, made and sold 

C. W. COLLINS, Accurator to the Royal Polytechnic. {n- 
‘aration. West Balcony Room, P 

Regent-street.—N.B. Catal 

country on receiving a doub! 














olytechnic Institution. 309, 
ues forwarded to any part of the 
e postage stamp. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
beautiful Instruments, measuring but 3) inches when 
closed, possess suflicient power to show goony Jupiter's moons : 
rice 35s. Securely packed, and sent orem the post for ls.— 
‘o be had only of the Maker. JOHN DAVIS, Optician, Derby 
or at the Establishment of his Wircther. ‘high: street, Shrewsbury. 
Achromatic Objectives. —J. D. has just received from M. Oberhaii- 
ser, Paris, a series of fine Objectives for Microscopes; of their 
perrormence e J. D. can give the first reference. ‘Ibe price varies 
trom 2/. to 3/ 
To Ag vaiinaiiaie, —J.D. has just coqetrncted a highly efficient 
Level for Draining and Irrigating, price 


: FOUR $ SPLENDID. CARTOONS, BY ANNIBALE wince 


Besuans from Ita ~ y the late LORD BER 
And a small Collection of FINE PAINTINGS. 


Mr. C. WARTON begs to announce that he has been authorized 
to submit to SALE by AUCTION, at the Mart, on FRIDAY, 
November 24, at 12, 


OUR SPLENDID CARTOONS, in every 
respect worthy the fame of Annibale Caracci, and rank- 
ing among the highess productions of of fr. each 10 feet by 6 fe 
8 inches ; viz, Judgment of Solomon,’ ‘Jacob vie 
Joseph's ‘Coat,’ “David playing before Saul,’ and *C. Martius in 
the Ktrurian Camp;’ also fine Specimens of Murillo, Van or 
Meer, Everdingen, Zucarelli, “Nogari. Rosa da Tivoli, &c., 
= Lucatelli, Bassano, Van Uden, Breughel, &c. 
talogues are Preparing. and may be ha shortly at the 
Mart: ‘and of Mr. C. Warton, 38, Threadneedle-street. 


FOREIGN AND ENGLISH DIVINITY, ETC. 
Mr. L, A. LEWIS will Fat ay ak House, 125, Fleet-street, on 


ALUABLE BOOKS, Jeon from the Continent, 
including a fine copy of Chrysostomi Opera, editio 
dictina, 15 vols. in vellam — Augustini 1 ee editio Ben _ 

tina, 11 vols. in 8—Anselmi Opera, 3 vols. 1 Anca Works 
notations, 2 vols.—Goodwin's Works, 4 vols,— Beare’ . 
2 vols.—Montfaucon, Antiquité, 10 vols. in 5—Doddri 
io vols.—Harmer's rvations, 4 vols.—Leighton's CWorkens 
‘oplady’s Works, 6 vols.—Zourkoffer's Sermons, 8 vo! 
—Quarterly weet first 31 vols.—Edinburgh Review, first a 
pm mod | bob ng © of a , Henry, » Bgpercsen, Re. Ale wy 
series of Frenc orks ‘ape! opin, Daru, Gui 
Mazure, Miege, Monteil, 8 oh at SThtere ictor Hugo. &c. 


Mr. HODGSON will SELL oy AUCTION, at his Great R 
fleet-street (corner ‘o Chancery-lane), on. MONDA 
tXT, November 13, and five following days, at half-past 13, 
V ALUABLE BOOKS, including a Portion of a 
NOBLEMAN’S LIBRARY; among which are, Fou 
Giggei Thesengus + Lange rabice, 4 vols.—Le Antichita ‘at 
rcolano, 9 ¥ lin’s Bible, 4 vols.—Taylor and Cresy’s 
Rome, 2 “vela. a idis Dukerus—Edmondson's ‘Peerage, 
large paper, 5 vols.—Bayle et Chaufepié, Dictionnaire Historique, 
8 vols —Bacon's Works, 4 vols. large paper—Clarendon's State 
Papers, large paper, 3 vols.—Edinburgh Atlas—Burnet’s Re- 
formation, Own ‘Time, and Lives, 6 vols.—Patrick, Lowth, 
Arnald, and Whitby’ yy 7 vols.—QuaARTO. Philoso- 
phical Transactions, 1665 t 1841—Hunter's 














ORS & CO.’S PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 

LIBRARY, No. 105, Cugapsipe, London, coneioting ofa 

Collection of upwards ,000 Volumes of Works, by the best 
Authors, in the various departments of Literature. 

Terms of Subscription.—Subscribers of 5/. 5s. per annum ; 3i. 3s. 
the half year; or 1d. 14s. the quarter, are entitled to 18 vols. ata 
time, in ‘Town, or 24 vols. in the Country.—4l. 4s, per annum; 
2/. 10s. the half year; or 1. 8s. the quarter, 12 vols. in Town, 16 
in the Country.—3ai. r annum; 1l/, 18s. the half year; - 
1d. 1s. the uarter, 8 vols. in Town, 12in the Country.—2/. 2s. pe 

. 6a, the half year; or 15s. the quarter, 4vols. in Town, 
6in the Country.— —The New Publications are added ed to the Li- 
brary as they issue from the press; from which S 


an vols.—Henry’s 
Old and New Testament 6 vols. PArcheoloria, 1817 to 1842— 
Boyle's Works, 6 vols.—Bolingbroke’s Works, 5 vols.—'! "s 
Works, 17 vols.—Clarendon’s Rebellion, 8 vols. largest paper— 
Grose’s Antiquarian Repertory, 4 vols. —Collinson's Seapsenst 
3 vols.—Camden Society Publications. OctTavo. Seott's 
Ww Waverley Novels, 48 vols.—Burke's Works, 16 vols, — Evelyn and 
Pepys emoirs, 10 vols.—Bell’s Theatre, 40 vols.— Brydges's 
Censura Literaria 4 Se —Pitt’s, Windham’s, Sheridan 8, 
Huskisson's Spe _ &e., meng in morocco, russia, @ 
calf bindings. ee rtation of cores Divinity, cone 
taining a complete ries of the Lives of the Saints. 
he viewed, and Catalogues had. 








may select one-half their complements. 

Book Societies, or Families desirous of entering into ajoint 
subscription, can be supplied with any number of books, entirely 
new, and of their own aciection, whether in the Library Cata- 
logue or not, upon the following terms :—I volumes re- 
quired constant ay in circulation among the members, 12/. 12s. 
per annum. if a greater or less number be required, the 
same rate in proportion, The Books to be exchanged at the 
time and in the way best suited to the convenience of the mem- 
bers; the Soc ciety, paying carriage to and from London. 

* Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street. on TU AY, November 14, iM following aay, 

VA LUABLE COLLECTION of EN- 
GRAVINGS, naaies. a great number of Portraits and 
Views—Foreign To: Fine Modern Prints—Architec- 
tural Drawings—Etchioge , ¥ the Old Masters—Early Wood En- 
gravings—A few rints—A gheut 700 coloured Engrav- 

ings, mounted pA —¥-t, 3 &e. 


On THURSDAY, November 16 16, and two following days, 

A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, comprising a variety of History and Antiquities— 
Biography—Divinity Sermons—Voyages and Travels—Arts and 
Sciences—Magazines and General Literature—Also a variety of 
Modern Engravings ; &e. &e 


CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
The Entire REMAINING oar ‘OCK of the late Mr. NEWBERRY, 


“etter-lane. 
Messrs. J, C.& 8S. STEVENS res epoctfally announce they will 
seul. by AUC’ ton at ier reat my 38, King-street, 


SHEMICA on FRID. 17th Novem 

C= ICAL and “ PHILOSOPHIC AL AP- 
PARATUS, of the best Gocntigaion 3 gout isting of Air 

Pamps—Smee’s Batteries—Furnaces—Gas-h olders—Stills—Oxy- 
prdsenen Apparatus—Electro- Magnetic Coil Mac bines—Leyden 
Jars—Cameras—Funnels—Mortars—Measures—Spirit Lamps — 
Retort Stands; &c. &c. 

ay be viewed the day prior and morning of Sale; and 
Cotatagues had of the Auctioncers, 38, King-street, Covent- 
gar en 


INTERESTING ORGANIC REMAINS FROM NORTH 
Messrs. J.C. & STEVENS respectfully beg to announce 


they will SELL! . AUCTION, at their Great Room, 38, King- 
street, promt gaaten. on THURSDAY, 23¢d November, at 


le 
Vv "LU ABLE COLLECTION of FOSSIL 
REMAINS of the MASTODONTOID ANIMALS of 
NORTH AMERICA, collected by Mr. ALBERT KOCK in the 
great alluvial plains of the Mississippi, “Missouri, and other parts 
of the new Continent; and consisting of Skulls, Jaws, ‘Teeth, 
Tusks, and Bones of every part of the trunk and extremities. 
c ‘atalogues will be ready ten days prior to the Sele, and may 
be had of the Auctioneers, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 





— 














TO BOOK BUYERS.—Just published, 
ELLCHAMBERS’S CATALOGUE of 


CHEAP and VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS.— 
May Be. had gratis, and forwarded free to all parts of the 


Kin, 
10° King William-street, West Strand. 


“THE ft eee ANNUAL OF — F ceeeundl 
Tee 8v0. price l2s. rs 
RIENDSUIP: S OFF ERING for 1844, 
This yo Annual now makes its appearance 
in a new form the size being Ereatly oianees 
increased both in beaut 

tion of coppapelate kp - En- 

Embellishments. The volume, thus c 
in everything but the price and the genius and Calecdce ‘of the 
Contributors, is j justly 1 styled “the best and cheapest Annual of the 
seas 


ad London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 
On the Ist of November was published, Part MANt 2s. 6d. 
PPLIED CHEMISTRY in FAC- 
URES, ARTS, ood DOMESTIC ECONOMY, Edited 


by E. N PARNELL, Author of * Elements of Chemical Ana- 
P yh epmorons ft Illustrations. (Continued Monthly.) 











. 


= Gas Illumination and Preservation of Wood. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 24, Upper Gower-street. 


THE NEW WORK ON INDIA. 
ols. post 8vo, 21. bound, 


Now read 
(COLONEL DAVIDSON'S ‘TRAVELS and 
ADVENTURES 


IN UPPER INDIA. 
“This is, to our thinking, the m 
book that bas been produced = the last ay years on any 
subjects or localities connected with our Indian empire, 
can imagine the enthusiasm with which this work will be ye. 
ceived by all old Indians, ict is there not a sin ie circulating 
library reader who will not find it as exciting and full of romantic 
adventure as the wildest romance." — Naval and Military Gasetie. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, illustrated with 100 Engravings, price Ss. 6d. cloth, 

ECTURES on ELECTRICITY, being an Ele- 

ntary Course of Instruction, written in a tacailiog style. 

and divested of technicality, upon this i interesting and delightf tful 
branch of science. From its practical character, this is “is only 
work on the subject pds ted for tuition, and calculated to be- 
come a (lass-book. a WILLIAM STURGEON, | Lecturer to 
the Institute of Natura! and E 1 Science, N 


Als 
Sturgeon’s Elementary Lectures onGalvanism. 5s. 
Sturgeon’s Theory and Practice of Electro-Gilding 


Sil "> 
~ ri a Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Patern oster-ro¥, 





taf, 7 
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HE ROYAL DISPENSARY for DISEASES 
of the EAR, 10, Dean-street, Soho-square, instituted 1816. 
Under the Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majest fis the se 


Royal the 
= Her iNet the Due oo K d 
Her Royal ness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—His oo the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Consulting Physicians—Sir Henry Halford, eat G’C.H. 
Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart. K.C.H, 
Director and Surgeon—John "arrison ¢ Curtis, Esq. 

Brief Report of this Institution, read at the Twenty-seventh 
fag Meeting of the Governors, held as above, the 
20t 

His Grace the L Duke of CLEVELAND, K.G., Vice-President, in 

air. 


; 


Since the establishment of the Charity in 1816 upwards of 13,250 
Patients, including more than 650 cases of nervous deafness, and 
several of deaf and dumb, have been cured or relieved. The 
number of applicants for relief in a single day has, during the 
past year, been repeatedly upwards of 180; most of the patients 

ave been persons in the labouring classes, being chiefly domes- 
tic servants, artisans, and distressed foreigners, dependent for 
support on their own exertions, and to whom, therefore, any 
derangement of the function of hearing is a most serious cala- 
mity, as interfering with their means of subsistence. Several 
new remedies and modes of porienens | have rece ved extensive 


1 vol. > of 430 pages, price 7s. 64. clo 


HE "HAN D-BOOK of HYDROPATHY. 


__By Dr. WEISS. | 
“Mr. W. d Water Cure with 
ater wae, and more undeviatin ng paccess, than any other ot 
its professors, with the exception o Priessnitz himself.” —Vide 


a "Sisiden'& Co. ® 8, Leadenhall-street ; or through any Book- 

EW EDITIONS of STANDARD SCHOOL 
BOOKS, Published by Mr. Murray. 

1. Matthiez’s Greek Grammar. 

. Matthie’s Index of Quotations. 

Matthiz’s Shorter Greek Grammar. 

. Matthie’s Greek Accidence. 

Buttman’s Lexilogus. 

Buttman’s Greek Verbs. 

. Mitchell’s Plays of Aristophanes. 

Miiller’s Dorians. 

. Greecee Grammatice Rudimenta. 

10. Rudimenta Greca Minora. 

11. Latine Grammatice Rudimenta. 

12, Oxenham’s Latin Elegiacs. 

13, Hase’s Ancient Greeks, 








eS) 


Con 





trials at the Dispensary, and, bein, ara only — Se 
utmost caution, have been attend: ver 

sults. Into the technical details of these muotters this is not the 
poy aah med to enter, but it may be stated that the proceedings 
at the Dispensary for the past year have contributed to the im- 
provement of Aural Surgery, and to increasing the power of 
medicine over some of the most distressing diseases to which 
the ear is liable. At = ~~ time it must be observed that the 
and palliatives for a 
a the greater part, of which tm might be prevented by 
attention to the laws of health, both individuals and by {he 
community. A very large proportion of the cases presented a 
the Dispensary may be mp iocallt traced to the — ° 
living i in conkined and dam to want of 








hal 














food, &c., evils hick are copaifeatly the result ej aries 

Of those cases in 

which the means employed. fail of producing a cure nearly all 

ae of old standing, va, if attended to in their earlier stages, 
y hav d of easy cure. 

w This brief summary 0 of the proceedings cannot be more satis- 
factorily closed than by stating that, in not a single instance 
during the existence of the Charity, have any unfavourable re- 
sults been produced by the means employed, the Sr. 
sible proof of the cautious nature of the methods pursued at 
this Instivatien. 

HN HARRISON CURTIS, Director and Surgeon. 

Royal F -A, Nov. 6, 1843. 
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PUBLISHED BY GEORGE BELL OF FLEET STKEET,. 


yd empiri er 
ready, royal 12mo. price 5s. 
HE LIFE and TIMES of SOHN, REUCH- 
Lin, the Father of the German Reformation. By FRANCIS 
BARHAM, Esq., Editor of * Collier's Ecclesiastical History,’ &c., 
uniform with the under-mention 
Just published, royal 12mo. price 6s, 6d. bound in cloth, 
The Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola ; 3 
iNustrating the Progress of the Reformation in Italy during the 
Fi fteenth entury. From original sources, German and 
The authors have happily din us with an 
original, vivid, and graphic account of “their characters and 
writings. There is a certain freshness and wer of genius in 
their modes of thought, and styles of writing, impressive by 
earnestness of . and fascinating by poetry o Gs 
They emit 2 uic ening, viveyiag, Levee 7) to the reader's 
mind ; and by the boldness yet fulness of their conceptions, 
io him the greatest of all services, b teach jing him to think for 
himself.’ "Church of England Quarter 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria lane. 


By Mr. TURLE, Organist of Westminster Abbey, and PROF. 
F TAYLOR, Gresham College, 7" "4 PROF 


1. PSALM TUNES. 
2. SACRED MUSIC. 
3. GLEES, MADRIGALS, DUETS, SONGS, &c. 


HE PEOPLE’S MUSIC BOOK.—A Work 
intended to meet the growing demand for Music among 
all classes of the community. Principally arranged for 
Voices, and, where admissible, with an Ls for the 
Organ + | ae, nom 
Re. rtions, f vely, a complete bet of the best 
lusic for the ¢ Cathedral, t the Church or Chapel, the Family, the 
Glee nw and the Ma adtiga al Society. 
Pub lished ytd in Parts, comprising 32 pages super-royal 
8vo. price One na ve 
. e 30th Edition, of 1,000 e 
LETC HER: ‘SS FAMILY DEVOTION; con- 
taining the Morning and Evening Service of a Family for 
every Day throughout the Year. Embellished with 17 elegant 
Engravings. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 1. 6s. Recom- 
mended by 25 distinguished Ministers in England, and upwards 
of 100 C lergymen in the United States of America. 
Our attention has lately been called to an advertisement of 
a book of ‘ Family Devotion, containing the Morning and Evening 
Service of a Family for every Day ‘itonibou: the Year.’ Ac- 
cording to the advertisement, this new Order for morning and 
evening prayer daily throughout the year, is already in its 30th 
edition of 1,000 each. 30000 copies of a book of common prayer 
for Di y twenty-five. distinguished mi- 
nisters, whose ‘names are given, and who include some of the 
most prominent of the day, cannot be dispersed throughout Eng- 
land without working some considerable change in the minds of 
probably 200,000 venir Nesta oe 17, 1843, 


PORTRAIT of the REV. JOHN CUM- 

MING, M.A., Minister of the Scottish National Church, 
Crown-court, Little Russell-street, Covent-garden; engraved 
Thomson, from a Painting by th, Esq., in the possession 
of Mr. Cumming. e paper, india proofs, 10s.; small paper, 
plain p proofs, 7s. 
London ; George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


























EW EDITIONS of STANDARD WORKS, 
Published by Mr. Murray. 

Hallam’s Literary History of Europe. 

Hallam’s Middle Ages of Europe. 

Hallam’s History of England. 

E!phinstone’s History of India. 

Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England. 

Austin’s Translation of Ranke’s Popes. 

Kugler’s History of Painting. 

Southey’s Book of the Church. 

10, Milman’s History of Christianity. 

11. Brogden's Illustrations of the Liturgy and 


12, Robinson’ 's Biblical Researches. 

13. Campbell’s Beauties of the Poets. 
14, Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers. 
15. Abercrombie’s Moral Feelings. 

16, Faraday’s Chemical Manipulation. 
17. Lyell’s Elements of Geology. 

18. Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 


R. MOXON HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
1. Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. Price 18s. 


2. Dana’s Seaman’s Manual. Price 7s. 
3. Knowles’s English Dictionary. Price 12s. 


SON OOP ON 





4. D’Israeli’s Amenities of Literature. 3 vols. 
Price 24s. 

5. Martineau’s Deerbrook. Price 6s. 

6. Hour and the Man. Price 6s. 





ade serrate History of the Sandwich Islands. 


8 ‘Shelley's Essays and Letters. 2 vols. Price 12s. 
9. The Essays of Elia. 2 vols. Price 8s. 
10. Sharpe’s Egypt under the Romans. Price 7s. 
44, Dover-street. 


R. MOXON HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 
1. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. In 6 vols. 





Price 30s. 
2. Rogers’s Poems and Italy. 2 vols. Price 10s. 
8. Campbell’s Poetical Works. Price 8s. 
4. Tennyson’s Poems. 2vols. Price 12s. 
5. Shelley’s Poetical Works. Price 12s. 
6. Knowles’s Dramatic Works. 3 vols. Price 21s. 
7. Chaucer’s Poetical Works. Price 20s. 
8. Talfourd’s Tragedies. Price 6s. 
9. Sterling’s Strafford. Price 5s. 


10. Kennedy's (C. R.) Poems. 
44, Dover-street. 


R. MOXONS CHEAP EDITIONS of 
- Sedgwick’s (Miss) Letters from Abroad. Price 
28. 6d. 


2. Dana's Two Years before the Mast. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. Conciente Voyages and Commercial Enter- 


prises. Price 2s. 
4, Ellis’s om toChina. Price 2s. 6d. 
5. Pringle’s Residencein South Africa. Price 3s. 6d. 


6. Sheridan’s Dramatic Works. With an Intro- 

duction. By Leigh Hunt. Price 5s. 
. The Essays of Elia. 

8. Lamb’s Life and Letters. Price 5s. 
Rosamund Gray, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 
Tales from Shakspeare. Price 2s. 6d. 
11, Adventures of Ulysses. Price 2s. 
12. Hunt’sIndicator; and The Seer, Price 5s. each. 
13. Hall’s (Basil) Voyage to LooChoo. Price 2s. 6d. 
14, —— Travels in South America. Price 5s. 
15. —— Fragments of Voyages and Travels, First, 


Second, and Series. Price 5s. each. 
44, Dover-street. 


Price 5s. 
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By EDWARD WILLIAM LANE, Ai 
Custom 4 \uthor of ‘3 Manners 
The Thousand-and-One Mita os. nd Tranalatot of 
to price 


ELECTIONS. FROM y 
. sence called in England i Tie AY “9 Ay, 
mmenta: slated from the Arabic, ih ao, iter 
Sa 


ry, tran: 

arranged and illustrated b 

= which is Drefixed an latroduction ‘ta My Paition ; 
with Corrections and Addi relic 


mina! 
J. Madden ei Co, "3, Leadenhall. -street. Dablig 5. Cumming, 





ME: Cousurn's NEW PUBLIC’ ‘TONS, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
1, COL. DAVIDSON'S TRAVELS in INDIA. 2 Vols, 


2. MISS STRICKLAND’S LIFE of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

3. LETTERS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. 2 vols. 

4. oa of KING CHARLES the SECOND'S TIMEs, 

5. BURKES HISTORY of the LANDED GENTRY 

6. MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DI r | Tol. V 
is in the press.) a SO On = 

7. — STEAM VOYAGES on the MOSELLE, &¢, 


8 MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of FRANCE. 2 yols, 


9. = EDWARD BELCHER’S VOYAGE f& 
ORLD. 2 vols. 40 Illustrations. MOURD the 


10. =n. AINSWORTH’S WINDSOR CASTLE; an Histo- 
Si Sere: 1 vol. with 120 Illustrations by George 


11, MEMOIRS of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 

12. THREE YEARS in CALCUTTA. 2 vols. 

13. DR. CROLY’S HISTORY of GEORGE IV. 2 yols, 

14. CAPT. BINGHAM'’S WAR in CHINA. 2 vols. 

15. — of the LITERARY LADIES of ENGLAND, 
vols. 


1 vol. 


16. MADAME DE SEVIGNE and HER CONT EMPO- 
RARIES. 2 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlb h-street, 
New Burlington-street, Nov. 11, 1843, 
PARIN 


R. BENTLEY IS PRE NG FOR 
IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 
1. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
Concluding Volumes of 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 

Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court of Englan 


Il. 
vol, post 8vo, with Portra 

MEMOIRS Or” JOSEPH HEDHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. By HIS SON. 








iil. 
nares. ero. with Portraits, &c. 
MEMOIRS OF Thi E RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
ST. VINCENT, G.C.B. &c. With the, Correspondesce iH 
Loi elson and other Distin aqule ished Personages. Now fi 
published % the Original MSS. By JEDEDIA STEPHENS 


Iv. 
vols. 
ARABELLA STUART. “A’'Romance. By G, 


P. R. 
if or a Esq., Author of ‘ Darnley,‘ * Forest Days,’ *. The False 


v. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
CHRONICLES OF GRETNA GREEN. By PETER 
ORLANDO HUTCHINSON. 
vi. 


In 3 vols. it 8VO. 
THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE: a Novel. By HENRY 
CURLING, Esq. 


Wiehasd | Bentley. Ke New jo Bee 
0 Her Majesty.) 


ew a street, Nov. 11, 1843. 

EW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 

BY MR. BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her M -® 


I. THE HISTORY OF” THE CONQUEST “4 
with the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando ode “a a 
minary View of the Ancient Merican Civilization. h 
PRESCOTT, Esq., Author of ‘The History of the eign of of 
Ferdinand and Isabella.’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits 


Maps. 

Il. NED MYERS; or, A ae TEE MORE 

RAPHY f A y 

COOPER. ben Auth hor of ‘ “The Pilot,’ ‘The Jack o’Lantern,’ 
*Wyandotté,” &c. 2 vols. 

Ill. LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, name ¢ “> Or- 
Forp, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Residens at the 
of Florence, from the year 1760 to 1785. Now st publis aed 
from the Original MSS. (Concluding Series.) 2 a Svo. with 
Portraits from Original Paintings, &c 

IV. SIR COSMO DIGBY; a TALE of the MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE RIOTS. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. Author of *The 
History of the Manners and Customs of Ancient Greece.’ 3 vols. 

V. NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERIES ON THE 
ponte — oF AMERISA: effected by the Omicerts 

e 

THOMAS SIMPSON, Esq vols Svo. with Maps by Arrowsmith 

VI. THE FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By G. P. B. 
1 a. © Esq. Author of* Darnley,’ ‘ De L’Orme,’ ‘ Forest Days, 

c. 3 vO 

VIL. GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 
with MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, By 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Court Of England,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
Portraits. 

VIII. LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. By MARIA o-_ 
Author of * The Mother's Book,’ * The Girl's Book,’ * Phil 
&c. 1 vol. post 8vo. oh 

IX. SLICK IN ENGLAND ; or, THE ATT eee oe 

th f *Th ockmaker; o ings 40 
Sie eot Blickville. Second parece? 2 vols, post 8vo, revised 
and corrected by the Author, , 
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THE ATHENAUM 





ARNOLD'S | ap neg ee 
4 Edition. §vo. Vol, I. price 12s. ; Vo al 

HE HISTORY of the BELOPONNESIAN 

WAR, by THUCYDIDES, Illustrated by maps, taken 

1 from actual gueve at with notes, chiefly bistorical and 

entirely By TH 0 : 8 ARNOLD. ;D-D.: late Head Master 
ad = ‘ellow of Oriel College, Oxto 

srfosby schol e Maria-lane ; J. Parker. Oxford; Deigh- 


ton, Cambridge. 
OLLENDORFF *s METHOD, FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 

WRITE, a NTH Fh pe gee Six Montbs. 

TO y 
mate By HG. OLLENDORFF. avo price 16s. cloth, 
Bal PTED TO THE ( 3ER MAN. Written expressly for 
etish student. By H.G. OLLENDORFF. In Two Parts, 
we \6r. each. cloth. The parts sold separately. 

Part I. contains 105 progressive lessons, and 249 exercises 
ther with tables and index, teaching the practice of the 
Lis Part Il. contains lessons and exercises on the prin- 
les of the Sichean and extracts from the best German 
suthors a translation and re-translation, progressively ar- 
S t aes. the student in the theory as well as the 

lan 
psf th oth’ Fr Preoch and German systems, prepared by 
the Author. Price 7s. each, cloth, letter 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- lane ; and Dulau & Co. Soho- 
square. 
eurtey AND LOW MAN ON THE NEW TES’ . AMENT, 

In a vere large volume, imperial Avo price 2 

PARAPHRASE and COMMENTARY on 
A the NEW TESTAMENT, with a Treatise on the true 
Millennium, and the Examen Millii; to whic hb are added a Chro- 
nology of the New Testament, and a Table of all the Sieees 
mentioned - ne Gospels, Acts, or Epistles. By DANIEL 
Ww The Commentary on the Revelation aot St. 
John. By Hoxes LOWMAN. 
corrected, with the text at length. 

London : printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and sold 
by all other Booksellers. 

Now ready. folio, cploured, price 2 

IX ETHNOGRAPHICAL Mars, large folio, 

| ed, wih a Sheet of Letterpre: 
colourediy J.C, PRICHARD, M.D. 

AComplemeat of his AWorks. ‘The Natural Tistory of Man,” 
aod ‘ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind.” 

The Natural History of Man. (An entire new 
Work.) By James Cowles Prichard, M.D. F.R.S. M.R.I. A. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. In 1 v 
royalavo. 30s. Illustrated with 40 coloured Piates, engraved: = 
steel, and interspersed with 909 Woodcuts. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 5s. 





H. Written expressly for the 





A new edition, revised and 





On the Different Forms of Insanity, in Relation to | 


jalepredence. By Jas. Cowles Prichard. M D. F.R.S. M.R.1.A. 

ding Member of the Institute of France. &c. Dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Lord Lyndhurst, High 
Chancellor of England. 

Now ready, 2nd edition, 8vo. revised and enlarged, 9s. cloth, 

Facts in Mesmerism, with Reasons for a dispas- 
tionate Inquiry into it. Kf the Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend, 
M.A., late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Just ont, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 

A Practical Manual of Animal Magnetism ; con- 
taining an Exposition of the Methods employed in prodacing 
the Magnetic Phenomena, with its Application to the Treatment 
andCure of ge Translated from the Second Edition of 


Me oy > Spillan, M.D. Dedicated to John Elliotson, 
“London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
LEMENTARY COPY BOOKS: an 


improved Plan of teaching WRITING, whereby the 
Process of aes ag is greatly simplified, the Progress of the 
Learner secured, Se labour of the Teacher facilitated. 
In 12 consecutive Numbers 
FOSTE! 


R, 
Author of * Double Entry. Elucidated,’ and other scholastic works. 
'e* In point of cop yg and efficacy these hooks will he found 
matron to anything of the sort extant. Copies are set upon each 
+ the height, width, and slope of the letters are indicated 
peculiar process, | ye id is not left to practise without 
paance or direction. The Lessons are progressively arranged, 
ing from the hy elementary characters through all the 
— of Large-text, Text, Round, and Small, to Current 


st ready. by the same Author, in 4to. 

2 DOUBLE ENTRY ELUCIDATED: an 
improved Method of teaching BOOK-KEEPING. In Four Parts. 

Part I. Theory, 2s. 6¢.—Part II. Initiatory ~ pay y- 
Part III. Memorandums of Transactions, Is. 6¢.—Part | 
ts 6d. The Parts os — ae 

0. cloth, 

3. PENMANSHIP. ‘Theoretical and Practical : 
illustrated and explained. 

Souter & Law, London School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 


V. Key, 





In | thick vol. 8th edition. mnch enlarged. price 16s. 
M ERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; a 
POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoma, 
Canses. and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a 
ollection of approved Prescriptions, Management of C bildren, 
Doses of Medici ines, &c. Forming a comprehensive Guide for 
the Clergy, Families, and Invalids. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D.&e. 
It is evidently the result of great pratoenenel talent, expe- 
rience, and judgment ; the author everywhere appears conscien- 
tious and candid. One object is | prominently eid pet sincere 
desire to henefit his suffering fe 
= like the present to our readers, is *., to manifest a 
ro weit aoce for their welfare.”’"— Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 
west a Senothor deserving of permanent Panos Sy 





Simpkin’ in & “Co Paternoster- =“ 

ae an us i aes pens row; and Hatchards, 187, Picca 

Alo, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 11s., 3rd edit. enlarged, 

On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise, HMlus- 

Fito their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment. 
‘ith numerous Cases, and a Medical G ossary. Wee the 
“ and Management of Pregnancy and Lyi 

whom eins & mass of information ledlapeneatls. to those rr 
eke is intended, and surpasses in value any other book of 

acter.” — Blackwood's y's Magazine. 

3 ‘no 12mo, 5th edition, much improved, price 9s. 

as The Best Methods of Improving Health and 
sperating Life, by Diet and Regimen: containtn the most 

pac * Principles ‘of Longevity. With the Art o Training, 
‘aus ted to ito incre ona com work of the kind.”"— Atlas. 

ald ne ie e comfort and extend the days of 








| —First Italian ditto—Parisian Gramm 
| —French Dictionary—Foreign and English pant Reckoner— 





SUBSTITUTE FOR THE ANNUALS. 


1. 
OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
J BALLADS. With Illuminated and Coloured Borders, 
Letters, &e. Ato. 


U helliched 





an volume was never offered to 
the world.” aat->7 Ar wun 


LORD BYRON’S. “CHILDE HAROLD. , 
With a New Portrait, and 60 Engravings. Royal 8v 
“A splendid work —worth illustrating, and worthily illus- 
trated." ana 
ohn Marray Albemarle-street. 
Sold e all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


o VIOLIN PLAY ERS.—Now ready for de- 
HF the Entire Edition of DR. SPOHR'S 8 great SCHOOL 
x at Vi LIN, now, for the first time. presented to the British 
Public. Translated ny JOHN BISHOP. In one elegant large 
ae Volume, with Two Portraits of the Author, Price only 
Dr. Spohr writes: “I have crete looked over the 
Hoglish edition of my * Violin School.’ blished hy Messrs. 
‘ocks & Co., and have no hesitation in recommending it asa 
faithful copy of the original work.”’ Dated July, 1843. 
London: printed by R.‘ocks & Co, 20, Princes-street. "Hanover- 
square, Musicsellers to Her Majesty. —Also, De Beriot’s Eighth 
Air, and Corelli's Forty-eight Trios, four hooks. eeck 8s. 





Just published “in demv Avo. 14s, cl , clot 
ELIGION in the UNITED STATES of 
» AMERICA; an Account of the Origin. Progress, Relations 
to the State, and Present oeaines of the Evangelical Churches 
in the United States ; with Not of tne Unevangelical, Deno- 
minations. By the Rev. ROBERT. BAIRD, Author of * L'Union 
de l’Eglise et de l'’Etat, dans la Nouvelle Angleterre.’ 
Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row ; and Blackie & Son, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


TO SCHOOLS, PRIVATE FAMILIES. AND GOVERNESSES. 
ONVERSATIONS. ra ARITHMETIC. 


By Mrs. AYRES, Authoress of * Addresses to the Young.’ 
This work contains an explanation of every rule in language 
familiar and comprehensive, together with ashort history of the 
Coinage, Origin of Money, with Tables of the Weights and Mea- 
sures of the Ancients. Also a Set 4 Recapitulatory Questions 
for the Exercise of the Pupil. Price 
Souter & Law, school Library. Fleet street. 
Just published, | price 3s. 
E COMPLEMENT du TRESOR de l’ECO- 
LIER FRANCAIS. By F. DE PORQUET. Those who 
have been accustomed to use the *Trésor’ will find this an 
invaluable appendant to tbat work, and well calculated to ex- 
pedite, and carry out more fully. that method of teaching lan- 
guages which has hitherto proved so eminently successful, 
Popular Works already published by Mr. de ‘quet, 
Conversations Parisiennes —Le Trésor — Petit 
Sécrétaire—Le Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading Book 
ar—Puarisian Phraseology 








Histoire de France—d' Angleterre—de Napoléon, «c 
*.* Scholastic € Agency as usual.—Office ours ‘Eleven till Four. 
avistock-street, Covent-garden. 





ANTHON’S CASAR'S COMMENTARIES, 
In a large volume. duodecimo, M mg gy with a Map, and 
namerous Cuts. pric . bou 
ASAR'S COMMENTARIES on the GALLIC 
WAR; and the first book of the Greek Paraphrase: with 
English Notes, re ‘ritical and Explanatory, Plans of Battle Sieges, 
&c., and Historical, Geogra pical an ‘Archeological Indexes. 
By CHAS LES ANTHUN. LL.D. 
The 3rd otiticn. ae and corrected. 
London: printed for T "homas Texg, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured by order of all Booksellers. 


LANGUE FRANCAISE. 
SIMPLES NOTES GRAMMATICALES, par 


le moyen desquelles on peut, en quelques heures seulemen/, 
repasser tous les Principes et les plus grandes Ditheultes de la 
Langue Frangatee : suivies d'Instruc — enue pour Heilieer 
aux Eléves l’Analyse Grammaticale et l'Analyse Lesie ue; de 
Révles pourla Lecture a haute-voix &c. &c. Par J.% CET, 
ates. Professeur de Langue Francaise, de Belisc-Lottres, et 
ocution. 
Chez Dolau & Cie. 37, Sebo-square, London. 


In demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 
HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED ~ EXPLAI NED, rf 2a RAteAPhICA. the 
Earvy History eee s 3B0G RAPHY 0 ICA 
By WILLIAM DESBOI Tee 
“A truly classical work...-This work, ~~ ree is 
historical y ather than geographical and ethnographical ; it is 
pa pe ee the only truly critical work hitherto undertaken 
completed on tee = yon.” —ount Graberg da Hemsd, in 
the Rivista Europea 

“The additions thus m AR sy tohistorical, as contradistinguished 
from conjectural geoxraphy. can at once seen and appre- 
ciated.... The gain for geozraphy as subordinate to historical 
inquiry, which results from Mr. Cooley's essay, is. equally great. 
«eeeThe book is characterized throughout by acuteness and 
sound judgment.’’—Roya!l Geogr. Society's Journ. 

“ We owe all ourac: Urate knowledge of the early movements 
of the Moors a bs in Negroland to the researches of the 
judicious Cooley. *The egvetand of the Arabs’ well deserves 
perusal.” *—Friend of Afri 

* Un travail conaciencieax, at qui oe de grandes con- 
naissances acquises.”"— 

J. Arrowsmith, 10, Sche-cunnnes “and id ail Booksellers. 
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RITien AND FOREIGN REVIEW 
No. XX Cont 

Anglo-C. ~- Te —The Oxford Doctors. 

‘The Corn-Laws —Profits and Rent. 

Historical Schools in France—Guizot, Thierry, Michelet. 

The Law of Debtor and Cred 

The Kirk—The ners = ithe Ministry. 
he Ameers of Sin: 

Works of Thomas Carlyle. 

Russia—The Affairs of Servia—With a Map. 

Retrospect of German Literature. 


London: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
Just published, with 2 Plates. price 3s. cloth, 


PRACTICAL MANUAL, containing a De- 
scription of the General, ‘ hemical, and ay om ae | 
Characters of the Urine and its Deposits both in health and 
disease ; with the best methods of separating and estimating 
their ingredients: also, a succinct account of the various Con- 
cretions gecasionall feana athe ie ned forming: Calculi. 
By JOHN LIAM GRIFFITH. M.D. P.L.S. &e 
London: Hicherd & John E. Taylor, Red Lion- -court, Fleet. 
street. 


ee ae 








Second Thousand, price 5. 

R. E. JOHNSON on HYDROPATHY, 

(written at Grefenberg,) wherein the Theory, Princ ielen, 
and Practice of the WATER C are shown to he in strict 
accordance with the Organic and Physiologic al Nature of Man 
with the fundamental principles of Scientitic Hygiene. as bai 
down by the best writers on those subjects (Professor Leibig. 
Dr. Billing, and Dr. G. Gregory); with a selection of 40 Cases of 
Cure, and 9 Diagrams 

ondon: Simpkin & Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 2nd edition, enlereed. . post 8vo. with 20 Woodcuts, 


loth, 
NGLICH SURNAMES: a Series of Essays on 
Nomenc lature, gh. = 1 a 
| ‘by Mi ARK ANTONY LOW vaslegionl, om 
lso, _ 2nd edition. post a we 
“HE NURSERY RHYMES of ENGLAND, 
tained principally from Oral Tepaiios. Collected 
edited'by JAMES ORCHAID HACLIWELC. ollected and 
vol. folio, bourds, iy 
EDIGRE ES and ARMS of. HERTFORD- 
SHIRE FAMILIES. By W BERRY, Esq., Editor of the 
ke Hants, &c. Pedigrees. 
- Smith 4, Old © ‘omyton-street, Soho. London. 
VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Fourth Editioo, with gape References and other Illustrations, 
. 8vo. price 2/. clot 
REEK TES’ TAM ENT, with "English Notes. 
By the Rev, E. VALPY, B.D. 

* This Greek ‘Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been publisbed with critical and philological apparatus, 
especially for students who wish to purchase ouly one editioa,” 
—Horne’s “erecta to the Bible 

Whittuker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. London. 


Recently published, 8vo. price IMs 6d. hoa 
ROFESSOR EWALD'S GRAMMAR of the 
HERREW LANGUAGE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the last edition. ane pontalning considerable 
additions and im yoscmonte of t 
N NIC HOLSON. r sa Oxon. 
“Its great a, appears to consist in the fulness with which 
the analytical part o grammar is treated, and in the ability with 
walen the difficult question of the Hebrew tenses is disc ussed. 
-- A valuable contribution to the stock of Hebrew Criticism in 
our language.""— British Wagazi 
Whittaker & Co. “Ave Maria-lane. 


On Thursday, the 23rd of November, will be published, 
ALMANACS and COMPANION for 1844. 
Under the a y 4 the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful nowledge. 


THe BRITISH ALMAN AC, extending to 96 

pages, and embracing a body of Information suited to the 
Tradesman. the Manufacturer, the Merchan’. and the Profes- 
sional and Upper Classes generally. One Shilling. 


THE PENNY SHEET ALMANAC. 


THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, or Year-Book of 
Gegeral. Information, being the 17th Volume of the Series. 
alf-a-Crown. 
With the British Almanac, bound in cloth. Four Shillings. 


*,* A COMPLETE INDEX to the COMPANION to the 
ALMANAC is also pubtiched. from its Commencement in 1828 
to 1843, both inclusive, "Serena one thick volume, bound uniform 
with the Work. Price Seven — -Sixpence. 


THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFICERS’ SHEET 
ALMANAC. containing a complete List of the Unions, the 
Names of the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of the ards of 
Guardians, ay Clerks; with an Abstract of the more impor- 
taut points of the various Acts of Parliament, and a variety of 
other Information. One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Preparing for Publication, 

THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFICERS’ POCKET 
ALMANAC, containing in addition to the usual matter of an 
Almanac, a Mass of inforssation for the Guidance of all Persons 
in any way connected with the Administration and Dispeusa- 
tion of the Poor Laws, Price Three Shillings 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ledgate-ctrect. 


Kent, & 














MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


By MRS. GORE, 
Authoress of ‘ The Banker's Wife,’ ‘ The Money Lender,’ &c. 


ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE PERILS OF BEAUTY. 
By CAPTAIN FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ &c. 

3 vols. 


JESSIE PHILLIPS: 
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~ ,0NDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1843. 
REVIEWS 


Travels in Ireland, Vol. 11.—[ Reisen in Irland}. 
By J. G. Kohl. Dresden and Leipzig, Arnold; 
London, Williams & Norgate. 

Mr. Kohl's second volume has just reached us, 

and we resume our translation with the same 
tuleof wantand misery—with another incident in 
yhich the wretchedness of Ireland comes pro- 
minently forward—because we believe, with the 
guthor, that the amount of suffering heroically 
endured in that unhappy country is either not 
known or not appreciated in England. Mr. 

Kohl's party is here about to start from Kilkenny 
for Waterford :— 

It was still rather dark, but there was light 
enough for us to discern groups of figures, which sur- 
rounded our vehicle. They were, as usual, women, 
yhom hunger had already driven out of their beds. 
The chorus of their cries was indeed heartrending : 
each of them zealously recited her troubles, the num- 
ber of her children, the distress of her husband, just 
as the “ Bajazzos” on the Kilkenny racecourse enu- 
merated their curiosities. They implored our party, 
if they would not each give something, at least to 
club together and give them sixpence, which they 
yould afterwards change into halfpence and divide 
amongst them. When they saw that our hearts re- 
mained unmoved, they brought forward from the 
nidst of the throng a poor old blind woman, whom 
they led up to the coach, so that we could perceive 
her darkened eyes even in the twilight, and exclaimed, 
“Look, your honours, at this misery—look at this 
por, wretched woman ! Give her something, if it be 
olya penny, your honours, and your journey will be 
lucky. God will protect your eyes, and lead you 
home safely to your families!” When the poor old 
blind woman, whose hand the rest of the party ex- 
tended towards the coach, had received something, 
they all seemed quieted, and were not so urgent for 
themselves, I have often remarked, among the Irish 
beggars, that the wretched have retired, as it were for 
shame, in the presence of those more wretched. A tra- 
veller in Ireland cannot say too much of the extraordi- 
tary misery of the poorer classes, in order, if possible, to 
overcome the prejudices of those Englishmen who will 
not believe in the misery of Ireland, who always deny 
it, laugh at it, and think him a fool who talks of and 
elieves it. Ruin, decay, rags, beggars, and misery, 
we to be found everywhere in Ireland ; not only in 
the wild vicinities of Clare, Donegal, Mayo, and 
Kerry, where they are at their height, and are exhi- 
bited in the most extreme and wildest degree, but 
they extend everywhere through the most beautiful 
and fruitful counties, because they are not caused 
bythe poverty of nature, but by men—partly by 
Englishmen, through their hard laws—partly by Irish- 
nen, through their want of industry. Thus, too, this 
beautiful road to Waterford exhibits the usual Irish 
auberance of poverty and superfluity of want. It is 
uid that a great deal of the land in this fruitful vici- 
uly is under the administration of middlemen; and 
there are, therefore, many poor villagers, and farmers 
vhose rents are raised to the highest point, or who, 
in Irish phrase, are “ rack-rented.” A landowner who 
thus screws his tenants, is entitled a “ rack-renter,” 
andthe castle where he dwells a “ Castle Rack-rent.” 

At Waterford Mr. Kohl visited the Repeal 
pms :— 

These repeal rooms are to be found in many Irish 
‘owns, One finds in them always the friends of re- 
peal gathered round the opposition papers of England 
ad Ireland, which are constantly to be found there. 
Most ofthe provincial papers of Ireland are naturally 
opposition papers; and in Waterford alone three of 
these are published. The Dublin Mail is the chief 
Tory newspaper in the country: this, however, I did 
wt find in any of the repeal rooms which I visited. 
I fancy we Germans, were we ever such zealous re- 
healers, would now and then read the Dublin Mail, 
Were it only to see what our opponents said of us. 
The English parties are always so buricd in their own 
iterests, that they only read the newspapers of their 
‘va party, and never appear to trouble themselves 
out the arguments of their opponents, In this re- 





spect they put an entire trust in the articles of their 
own party journalists, who now and then inform them 
of the faithless and disgraceful doings of the opposite 
faction. At Waterford the east of Ireland begins ; 
and as the people of the south—the Pheenicians, the 
Spaniards, and the French—always landed in the 
south-west of the country, near Bantry, in Kerry, 
Clare, &c.,so the eastern nations—the Danes, Welch, 
and English—have always made their descent at 
Waterford. The Danes possessed to the last the 
towns of Waterford and Wexford. The Welch 
Strongbow landed just between Wexford and Water- 
ford. The English King, Henry the Second, landed 
at Waterford, and thence began his conquest of 
Ireland. At Waterford, too, Cromwell landed, and 
marched thence into the interior, to commence anew 
the same conquest. The town is still full of Crom- 
well, that extraordinary man, that rude warrior, and 
mighty oppressor of Ireland. The inhabitants still 
point out tothe traveller the rock from which Cromwell 


fired upon the town. The ruin of the old tower still | 


stands at the end of the quay, bearing marks of Crom- 
well’s cannon-balls, which madea breach in it. How 
many breaches made by Cromwell's cannons in Irish 
walls remain still unrepaired and unhealed, as his sol- 
diers left them! and so, too, in the political condition 
of Ireland there are many unhealed breaches and 
wounds which he inflicted on the land. Cromwell's 
times correspond pretty nearly with our thirty years’ 
war, with which they may, in many points, be com- 
pared. But how long have the wounds of Germany 
which this war inflicted been scarred over and for- 
gotten! how much has grown up since! how com- 
pletely has everything been restored! It may be 
remarked as a peculiar feature in the constitution 
and nature of Ireland, that no wounds in her ever 
heal, but that the land rather bleeds from a thousand 
large or small wounds and conspiracies, without com- 
ing to a decided outbreak. Ireland has never had 
energy enough to free herself fully, and raise herself 
up again safe and sound, but yet clings too strongly 
to life to perish altogether. 

At Wexford, after admiring the fine harbour, 
and “ Parkin’s patent slip,” Mr. Kohl was taken 
to see an infant school, the first he had yet 
visited :— 

We often see in small places what is denied us in 
larger ; and thus in Wexford I saw one of the many 
hundred infant schools which are now scattered over 
England and Ireland. These schools have in Ire- 
land a peculiar interest, inasmuch as Catholic and 
Protestant children are educated together in them. 
These schools, are, therefore, a sign of the greater 
degree of toleration now existing between these two 
sects, and will probably lead to still greater advances 
in the same direction. In the school which I visited 
in Wexford, there were ninety-one Roman Catholic, 
and thirty Protestant, children. Like most schools 
of this kind in Ireland, it had been about five years 
in existence. The children usually remained in them 
till the age of twelve, but the Roman Catholics often 
send their girls after their twelfth year back to the 
infant school, because, as the teachers informed me, 
they are not satisfied with the schools which their 
own community provide for them, and therefore 
prefer the infant school. The Protestant girls, on 
the other hand, as also the boys, do not return to the 
school, because they find themselves better provided 
for. ‘The instruction at these infant schools takes a 
peculiar and very poetical turn. The whole process 
is conducted in verses, which are sung by the little 
pupils, and accompanied, if the poems admit of it, by 
action. Above all, every ordinary movement of the 
children is accompanied by singing. Thus, for ex- 
ample, they sing the following verses when they enter 
the school,— 

We'll go to our places and make no wry faces, 

And say all our lessons distinctly and slow, 

For if we don’t do it, our mistress will know it, 

And into the corner we surely shall go. 
When I entcred the school the little children were 
all in the garden; but summoned by the bell of the 
mistress, they immediately formed in a line, and 
marched two and two into the school, singing this 
song, which consisted of several verses. I imme- 
diately recognised the meledy, which was an old 
English national tune, which I had frequently heard 
before in Jreland, They called it the infants’ march. 


| hension and the fruitful idea. 
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They all looked cheerful and happy, and gave 
tongue merrily ; and even the little three year old 
ones, who could not sing the words with the rest, 
opened their mouths as wide as if they had cherries 
to swallow. As they all go in procession, each 
hurries to take his place in the long line: no one 
remains behind, and the scolding entrance scenes at 
school-doors are not to be found here. Indeed, 
there is no one to scold, for the mistress walks side 
by side with the children, and joins in their song. 
* * The movement and exercise ensuing from the 
pantomimic accompaniments of the singing, tend 
also considerably to relieve the monotony of the 
long continued sedentary posture so common in 
schools, It isalso practice in singing, and cultivates 
in the children an ear for music. 1 was frequently 
astonished how the little children begin to learn these 
verses ; for, as the mistress has no time to devote to 
individuals, they must acquire them in a certain 
measure by themselves. ‘The very little ones at first 
imitate the motion of the hands, then they open 
their mouths, and learn by degrees some leading 
words, and remark the rhymes and intonations, 
Thus, at length the whole verse is acquired, and out 
of it, after a little culture, grows the clear compre- 
This adornment of 
learning by means of poetry, and this mode of learning 
by committing verses to memory, is a very favourite 
method in England, and extends from the infant 
schools to Eton College, and other learned academies, 
I believe the English consider this the most practi- 
cal plan. As there are a number of very little chil- 
dren collected in these schools, a bed always forms 
part of the ordinary school furniture, in which the 
weaker infants are laid to rest. The infant schools 
have only existed five years in Ireland, and their 
effects on the better education of the people, are as 
yet, scarcely visible. They must, however, be very 
beneficial, for thousands of children, who would other- 
wise run wild in the streets, or grow up in miserable 
huts, here have the advantage of a reasonable super- 
vision, and a far better management and home than 
their parents could provide for them. As the Irish 
are an especially intelligent people, and very earnest 
in the pursuit of knowledge, I cannot but look with 
the greatest expectation and the fairest hopes on the 
immense number of new schools with which this 
country is being covered. I think I scarcely passed 
through one village in Ireland in which I did not 
discover a bran new school-house, as I did not pass 
through a single village where a distillery falling to 
decay was not shown tome. What ruin would one 
more gladly see than the latter, what restoration 
more gladly than the former? In Wexford there 
were to be found, not long since, seven breweries, and 
now there is only one kept in active work. In New 
Ross and Enniscorthy, the chief distilleries had re- 
duced their establishments. The contemplation of 
such objects as these, gives a higher pleasure to the 
philanthropist than the sight of scenery and monu- 
ments. 

Of the poor-houses and poor-law, Mr. Kohl 
thus speaks :— 

The poor-houses, in general, appear like fortresses, 
They are usually situated on the top of an elevation 
outside the town, probably in order to secure fresh 
air. They are built of a hard grey stone, surrounded 
with high walls, and provided with little turrets, and 
fortress-like outworks. They look out over a great 
extent of country, and are the terror of the Irish 
beggars all round, who prefer their independent 
beggary to the confinement, though free froin care, of 
the workhouses. In some places no poor-houses 
have as yet been erected, and where this is the case, 
the beggars are to be found in hordes, flying from the 
detested poor-houses, Up to the present time almost 
all the poor of the land were supported exclusively 
by private charity. This was in no part of the 
United Kingdom so prevalent as in Ireland; and 
consequently Ireland is, more than all other parts of 
the empire, enraged at the newly appointed order of 
things, and opposed to the attempted introduction of 
the poor-law. As the Irish, in accordance with their 
benevolent goodness of heart, do not like to set bounds 
to their liberality, their expense is consequently 
doubled by the imposition of poors’ rates; and the 
beggars, as well as those who were in the habit of 
relieving them, join in the opposition, They appear 
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firmly convinced, that the poor-houses cannot be 
maintained in the land, and hope to see them soon 
disappear ; in this hope, however, they will probably 
be disappointed ; for, however many inconveniences 
may for the present follow the transition, from the 
relief of the poor by private benevolence to the 
establishment of a provision made by the State, yet 
there is no doubt that the latter plan is by far the 
more advantageous of the two. The feeling among 
the Irish beggars and their patrons is somewhat 
similar to that which pervades the Irish tenants and 
their landlords, These, too, complain, that in con- 
sequence of the spirit of improvement, enlighten- 
ment, and independence, which has sprung up among 
the country people of late, and more especially of 
the agitations of O’Connell, the good understanding 
of past times has been, in a great measure, disturbed. 
The landlords complain that it sometimes occurs to 
their tenants to have opinions of their own, and there- 
fore, now and then, to vote against them, their natural 
lords; and the tenants bewail the old times, now 
gone by, when they were supported and aided by their 
protecting masters; and say they can no longer re- 
joice in the old confidence and mutual trust, the old 
kindness and support, but rather that they are more 
frequently than ever driven out of house and home. 
This is sad, and recals to our recollection the case of 
Courland, Livonia, and other countries where the 
removal of bondage has produced circumstances and 


And yet, in the name of the cause of freedom, we 
must rejoice even at these temporary calamities, 
hoping, as we may venture to do, that at last every- 
thing will draw to a fair and gloriousend. Wexford 
was the scene of a herrible incident during the last 
Irish rebellion at the end of the last century. The 
rebels put to death a crowd of English and Protestant 
prisoners, on the bridge built over a narrow part of 
the arm of the sea, by plunging them one after 
another into the sea beneath. Mulgrave says, in his 
Memoirs of the Rebellion, which, though famous in 
Treland, are now, from some cause or other, scarce, that 
most of the prisoners were first ran through, behind 
and before at the same time, and then hurled into 
the water. If we reflect that this affair occurred 
within the memory of many now living, and that 
similar atrocities are to be found on many of the 
pages of a history so rich in civil war as that of the 
Trish, we shall not venture to place any full reliance 
on the present peaceful state of that country, nor 
feel an assured hope that such an event will not 
recur, 


The “sweet vale of Avoca” introduces a 
chapter on Tom Moore, from whose songs Mr. 
Kohl quotes largely, in order to prove to his 
German countrymen that Moore is an Irish, 
and not an English, bard, drawing all his inspira- 
tion from Irish deeds, Irish scenery, and Irish 
sympathies :— 

Tom Moore’s beautiful and musical verses are 
written from an Irish heart, and stamped on every 
Irish brain. They have more power to move than 
O'Connell's longest speeches, which will be forgotten 
when the verses of the Irish bard are still sounding 
on from generation to generation. Thomas Mooré 
is, in fact, a more dangerous agitator than O'Connell, 
although he remains quietly in his comfortable home 
reposing in his easy chair. His influence extends to 
the inmost heart of the Irish, and he marches to 
battle against the Saxon with tears and sighs, with 
enthusiastic blessings and curses, with the voice and 
verse of the poet. O’Connell fights in the van, and 
Moore is the bard who stands by his side. O’Connell, 
Moore, and Father Mathew—this is the great tri- 
umvirate who now stand at the head of all moral 
movements in Erin, each occupying his own peculiar 
post. They form the mighty trefoil of the wondrous 
shamrock, which is verdant and blooming on the 
mountain top of Irish fame, and to which Erin’s people 
look up with loving and admiring gaze. It is worthy 
of remark, that all three were born in the south of 
Ireland, and in the neighbourhood of the sea,— 
O'Connell in Cahirsirveen in Kerry, Father Mathew 
in Cork, and Tom Moore in Wexford. The circum- 
stance of the birthplace of these three great men being 
in the south, confirms what I have before remarked, 
that the chief of Irish patriotism is to be found in 
that quarter, 








We must not, however, forget Avoca, while 
mentioning its panegyrist :— 

The whole country is rich in interesting and ro- 
mantic scenes and valleys. The most famous of all, 
however, is the valley of the Avoca, in the spot where 
the chief sources of its waters join, and shortly before 
it empties itself into the sea. In Ireland the vale of 
Avoca is as famous as the valley of Vaucluse in 
Southern France. It is striking how frequently 
beautiful names are connected with beautiful things. 
Avoca sounds quite an Italian name, though not 
half so much so in the mouth of an Englishman. 
Hosts of such Italian-like names are to be found in 
Ireland, such asthe town of Portumna on the Shan- 
non, the bay of Lescanor on the coast of County 
Clare, the headland Brandon, and the town of 
Bandon, Fort del Ore in Kerry, Garomna and 
Castello in Connemara, Marino, Matilla, and Porto- 
bello near Dublin. Are these names in the Celtic 
language of Ireland the same as in the original 
language of Italy, or are they really Italian names, 
which have been transplanted to Ireland as to other 
countries, on account of the sweetness of their sound ? 
The beautiful foliage of the vale of Avoca consti- 
tutes its principal charm. Here are beautiful oaks 
and beeches, forming the most picturesque groups, 
and clothed over with ivy. All the valleys of the 
mountain districts of County Wicklow, through which 


, pon imst | rivers run, are decked in the same way with beautiful 
complaints similar to those one meets with in Ireland. 


foliage, whilst the broad ridges, the pyramidical 
mountain tops and the unwatered neighbouring 
valleys are quite bare. By the side of the beautiful 
watered valleys are to be found large tracts perfectly 
treeless. The Irish oak has a peculiar conformation, 
which makes it easily recognizable and distinguishes 
it from the English variety. But although I could tell 
an Irish oak at a single glance by its peculiar phy- 
siognomy or growth of its branches, yet I should find 
considerable difficulty in describing it. The most 
characteristic mark appears to me to be, that the 
branches do not grow so interlaced, so gnarled, or so 
broad as those of the same tree in other countries, 
It appears to me that straight lines prevail more than 
curve, length more than breadth, in the Irish oak. 
The main branches form usually more or less the 
figure of an expanded fan. The Irish oaks, also, are 
generally not so large as the English ; but as a coun- 
terbalance, the wood of the Irish oak is, as the Irish 
boast, harder and more durable than that of the 
English, and many works in carved wood, as for 
example those in Westminster Hall in London, 
are in Trish oak. But that which constitutes the 
beauty of the vale of Avoca, and generally of all the 
glens of County Wicklow, is the luxuriant ivy. 
There is scarcely a single tree in this whole neigh- 
bourhood, which is not adorned with ivy; and it is 
an employment of no common interest to examine 
all the various and multiform figures assumed by the 
circling parasite on the hundreds and hundreds of 
beautiful columns in this vast leafy temple. At one 
time it is a single freshly verdant shoot, climbing like 
a slender streak on the gnarled bark of some burly 
tree, at another a hundred shoots twine round the 
pillar like so many gay-coloured snakes. In another 
part they clothe some dead old tree as with a shaggy 
skin, and climbing over its topmost branches, invest 
it as it were with artificial foliage, such as it can never 
produce for itself again. It was autumn when I 
visited Avoca, and the foliage of the oak was already 
becoming yellow, while the ever-green ivy was as 
fresh and verdant as ever; and thus, in its double 
pomp of colours, each tree represented at once the 
beginning and end of the year. The extraordinary 
luxuriance with which the ivy here grows round every 
tree, and the manner in which it rises out of the 
ground wherever there is any support, and climbs 
round that suvport, is really wonderful. Beautiful, 
however, as it makes every thing,—each hut and 
wall and hollow tree to the sight of the painter, it 
must yet be a great and annoying nuisance to every 
landowner. Out of how many old and mighty trees 
does it suck the life-sap, and suffocate them! 
It is probably one of the chief, but least noticed, 
causes of the devastation of the forests of Ireland. 
The little town of Arklow lies at the mouth of the 
Avoca, near the sea, and from it goes the road to the 
woody valley, first passing through the forest of 
Glenart, in which lie Glenart Castle, and another 
equally beautiful and picturesque building, Shelton 





Abbey. The whole road between Arklow and Rath- 
drum, a village some twelve miles distant is rich j 
most lovely scenery. The most beautiful parts, ho om 

‘ » 1) We 
ever, are between the embouchures of the rivers 
Avonbey and Aughrim, or between the first and 
second “ meetings of the waters.” Thomas Moore 
does not say in the note to his little poem, * The 
Meeting of the Waters,’ to which of these two points 
he alludes; but the Irish pointed out to me the 
first as the scene, and even showed me the oak under 
which he sat and was inspired. 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 

As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet— 
sings Moore, and among the Irish these words meet 
with an almost too literal echo. They do not reflect 
that a poet, entranced for a moment by the wonder. 
ful charms of a scene, may, without intention to de- 
ceive, pronounce it the sweetest spot in the world: 
but that, if a prosaic esthetic is seated on the judg: 
ment seat, and employs such expressions, he is guilty 
of exaggeration. There are so many charming vai- 
leys, and nature is so gracious and beautiful in a hun- 
dred thousand spots on earth, that one may only 
venture to forget this fact, when hidden in one’s own 
delicious valley, and intoxicated with its beauty ; not 
when one lifts up one’s head and looks forth into the 
wide world for comparison’s sake. The Americans 
who come here, say the Irish, assure us that they 
never saw its equal. A Frenchman, too, was lately 
here, and declared that its equal was not to be found 
in his vast country. Only the German visitor was 
unwilling to come forth so readily with his “ the most 
splendid scenery he ever saw in his life.” It is often 
with the inhabitants of some secluded and narrow 
district as with lovers who have made acquaintance 
with the divinity of human nature, and in particular 
with the general beauty of the female sex, only by 
means .of a single individual. As they study this 
individual more deeply, learn it more thoroughly, 
and appreciate more nearly all the beauties with 
which the human soul as well as the body are 
adorned, they begin to consider this as individual 
merit in the particular person, and when they ought 
reasonably to love the whole race of mankind, asa 
creation of God, with the same affection as the indi- 
vidual, they leave the path of reason, and fall in 
love, as the English express it, that is, fall into a 
deep hole, whence they can see but one star of the 
millions which crowd the vault of heaven. Thus the 
Irish have found all the fragrance of heaven in their 
vale of Avoca. They and their journalists and poets 
have discovered and praised all its beauties, and thus 
has arisen the exclusive affection for this valley, as 
though it were unique in the whole globe. 

A long moral, truly, for so short a tale. But 
Mr. Kohl is a traveller, and must be permitted 
to sit in stern judgment even on the “sweet 
vale” of Avoca, albeit thereby he hurl down 
some favourite idol from its throne in the hearts 
of a whole nation. From the vale of Avoca, 
and its bard, we pass naturally to another of 
Mr. Kohl’s great triumvirate of Ireland, and 
proceed to introduce to our readers Mr. O'Con- 
nell and Repeal of the Union — 

On my return to Dublin, I was first introduced to 
that man whom every stranger in Ireland is as 
anxious to see as they would be to get a sight of the 
Pope at Rome. I mean that man, whom they in 
Kerry call king, by courtesy or in jest ; who, at the 
time of my visit to Dublin, happened to be Lord 
Mayor, and who, throughout all Ireland is entitled 
the immortal, the great, the great agitator, and for 
whom in London they have so many different names. 
It is undoubtedly a pleasure to be able to converse 
with so sensible,experienced, talented, distinguished, 
and intellectual a man, who, at the same time, within 
his own house, is so agreeable and hospitable to his 
guests. But it is not of the private character of 
O’Connell I wish to speak, as it is not my practice 
to speak of the private character of individuals with 
whom I become acquainted. Many people remain 
entirely in the narrow circle of private life, and these 
remain in their own power ; others make themselves 
remarkable as actors, statesmen, or authors on the 
stage of public life; and these own only part of them- 
selves, since they exhibit another part to be looked 
at and criticized. Such people, so long as they wear 
the garb of the character they act, one may freely and 
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publicly criticize and talk about without any inde- 
licacy; We may attack them boldly, and be their 
enemy in public, although in private one may be their 
nd, or, at least, have little objection to them. 
OConnell has kept less of himself than any man in 
Great Britain, for he has made himself more public 
than any one else : he exhibits himself everywhere 
to the gaze and opinion of the public—in parliament, 
at public meetings, in the streets, at elections, even 
on his travels. He scarcely ever ceases to lead a 
blic life, and almost everything he does is done 
hefore the eyes of hundreds or thousands of witnesses. 
Peel, Wellington, and other great statesmen, wrap 
themselves up in the secresy of their bureaux and 
cabinets, from which they only emerge in their public 
measures, and in person only in parliament, at public 
dinners, &c. O’Connell, the tribune of the people, is 
all public: even his domestic and family affairs are 
talked of at his meetings, since it is only through the 
direct support of the public that he is enabled to keep 
up his house and family. A person travelling in 
Germany for ethnographical or geographical objects, 
and who wishes to become acquainted only with 
the character of the country or nation, need not take 
any trouble to ascertain particulars of our distin- 
guished men ; but travelling in Ireland for the same 
and overlooking O'Connell, the man who, 

as Atlas bears the earth, has taken the Emerald Isle 
on his shoulders, is almost impossible, for he is him- 
self an ethnographical phenomenon ; partly because 
for thirty years he has exercised the most extraordi- 
influence on the formation of the character and 

the change of the condition of his nation, partly be- 
cause he himself and his power are also phenomena 
which can only be explained by reference to the 
national character. The Irish are, indeed, a people 
of an ancient stamp, such as can hardly be met 
with elsewhere. With us, people have everywhere 
become too rational, too enlightened, and too inde- 
pendent for a single individual, risen from the midst 
of them, to grow up into such preponderating influ- 
ence. We laugh at the prophets: but among the 
Irish is still to be found the ancient faith in saints and 
miracles; and the strong, the immortal, and the great, 
still find here a fruitful soil, from which laurels for 
their temples and halos for their heads may spring 
up, such as can no longer be acquired elsewhere. 
They are enthusiastic, credulous, blind, still infants, 
and patriotic enough to give themselves up to admi- 
ration of a man of genius, and to raise him upon their 
shoulders and shields, as the Roman soldiers did 
their generals. At the same time, they are in a state 
of wretchedness, and anxious to be relieved from their 
sufferings, and are willing to cover him with praises 
who shows in this respect an interest in them and de- 
votedness to their cause, and to applaud him from the 
bottom of their aching hearts. In a well-regulated 
state, among an enlightened, well-governed people, 
where every one knows how to act for himself, and 
possesses the means of subsistence, the appearance 
and growth of such a tribune is absolutely impossible. 
It was only when Rome’s infima plebs had dissolved 
into a large and shapeless mass, that its tribunes 
made their appearance. Ireland is a country which 
possesses more unfortunate, wretched, poverty- 
stricken proletarians, without rights or possessions, 
than any other in the world, and therefore is also a 
wil in which such talented, active, eloquent tribunes 
a80'Connell may thrive ; a man who, for these thirty 
years, has been representing the powerful and un- 
wearied arm of Ireland, with which it is ever threaten- 
ing England, and with which it gradually recovers, 
one after another, the natural rights of which it has 
been deprived. It is, of course, not m y intention to 
attempt a perfect character of so remarkable a person 
as O'Connell, as my powers will not be adequate to 
accomplish such a task ; yet I will endeavour to give 
my German readers, who have not had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing a meeting of the Emerald legion— 
4s O'Connell sometimes, in the poetical flights of his 
speeches, entitles his repealers—or of a division of 
this Emerald legion, a faithful picture of such a meet- 
ing; adding a few observations, which I had oppor- 
tunity to make, of men whose names often figure in 
the newspapers. It was one of the common repeal 
meetings which O'Connell frequently calls together, 
m order to keep up the fire of agitation among the 
people, and took place in a room of the Corn Exchange, 
% Dublin. Although I arrived at the appointed hour, 





I found the room full to suffocation. The assembly 
consisted, to judge by their exterior, almost entirely 
of such Kerry men and Clare and Kildare men as I 
had observed in the interior of the country, dressed 
in their peculiar garb of rags. To my surprise, 
I saw but few whole coats, and but few such 
people as we should call respectable and substan- 
tial citizens. They all stood and sat on benches, 
ranged like an amphitheatre, round the room. 
At the table, in the middle, sat some writers and 
reporters. A gallery, which was raised above the 
heads of the rest, was filled with women, boys, and 
girls. I perceived that there was some room at the 
centre table, and endeavoured to make my way to it. 
Instantly a number of arms were ready with their kind 
assistance, and at last I was lifted up and handed over 
the heads of the people, and over the railing which 
surrounded the table, from which I safely descended. 
Rags and tatters hung over the railings on every side, 
for torn clothes were almost the universal uniform of 
the Emerald legion. I do not wish to say anything 
insulting or offensive, nor would I speak with any 
hardheartedness or want of compassion of the poor 
fellows who could provide no better uniform than 
rags for the solemn assembly of the repealers, but I 
wish only to impress upon my readers the fact, that 
most of O'Connell's repealing friends who appeared 
here in public, wore tattered garments. The next 
morning, however, I read in the Dublin papers that 
“the repeal meeting of yesterday was very respectably 
attended,” which certainly was not the case in the 
every day acceptation of the phrase. The whole as- 
sembly presented such an appearance as would not 
be seen on the Continent, either in France or Ger- 
many, except when some public hurricane had stirred 
up the lowest depth of the waters: nay, even in times 
of revolution, we should scarcely find anything similar 
among ourselves, 

Mr. Kohl then gives the inscriptions on some 
of the banners, and proceeds again to comment 
on this strange scene of rags and repeal :— 

It is one of the most remarkable traits of the 
English national character and government, which 
foreigners do not sufficiently admire, that they can 
both endure and tolerate such uproarious agitation 
without seeming to suffer by it. O*’Connell himself, 
his uninterrupted life of tribune of the Irish people, 
during thirty or forty years, and his position as 
the grand agitator of Ireland, form the most brilliant 
praise on the one hand of the craft of this clever 
man, who has been always venturing to the utmost 
bounds of legality, yet never has ventured beyond 
them ; and, on the other hand, of English political 
freedom, indeed of the character of the whole Eng- 
lish nation, and among them, for all their autho- 
rities and statesmen, to whom O’Connell has been 
always a grievous eyesore and stumbling-block, and 
who yet have never stepped beyond the strict bounds 
of law, nor ventured to touch a hair of the agitator’s 
head. I will not stop to inquire here, whether it 
would have been possible for a man like O’Connell 
to pursue his occupation as free as air in France or 
Germany, without coming within reach of prison or 
guillotine ; but I will merely, for an instant, turn to 
the republics of Greece and Rome, and think of the 
end and fate of their popular leaders and tribunes. 
I do not believe that any of these republics can pro- 
duce an instance of a man raising and supporting so 
long, and with such impunity, as O’Connell, a war 
against so vast an aristocratical power as that of 
England and Ireland. It appears to me that 
O’Connell’s history is in this point unique, as also in 
this, that he has never once changed his position 
and principles. He was the man of the people and 
the agitator thirty years ago, and the man of the 
people and the agitator he still is. He has never 
forgotten his part, as did those Roman tribunes, who 
almost all ended with attempting to grasp the regal 
power. I do not forget that O'Connell is still living, 
and that we “can pronounce none happy before his 
death ;” but that this phenomenon should have 
lasted through thirty years is surely a miracle such 
as has never been heard of before. 

O'Connell's personal appearance in his Lord 
Mayor’s robes is then described, but this is too 
well known to need repetition; our readers, 
however, may not be so well acquainted with 
one of O’Connell’s most celebrated supporters ; 





No one among the notabilities on the platform 
excited my attention to such a degree as the Tom 
Steele of newspaper notoriety, who is almost of 
equal fame with O'Connell through all Ireland, as 
O’Connell’s satellite, and who, without O’Connell, 
would probably have been as little known as 
Jupiter's satellites without Jupiter. This man has, 
as I was informed, spent no inconsiderable fortune, 
entirely in agitating. He is now poor, and appears 
more than ever devoted to the cause for which he 
has sacrificed his property. Tom Steele possesses as 
striking an appearance as one of Bardolph’s, Pistol’s, 
and Nym’s boon companions, or rather looks like 
what one could imagine Corporal Bardolph himselr 
to have been. He has the long and meagre figure 
of a corporal, and withal the fiery nose of Bar- 
dolph. The only difference is, that his face appears, at 
any rate now, more careworn and melancholy than 
that of Bardolph. I need hardly say, that he has 
the manner of a man without education, and when 
one hears him speak, it is hard to understand how, 
except by expenditure of money, he has obtained 
any influence and power with the people. It may 
be that the man has other inward and nobler quali- 
ties, which I know nothing of: this is possible, but 
so much is certain, that I have not exaggerated in 
the least in my description. Falstaff blames Prince 
Harry for the bad company in which he finds him; 
and I must say, that Tom's physiognomy,—judging 
only from his physiognomy,—was such as led me to 
wish that I had not seen O'Connell in his company. 
He was, however, received with loud cheers, which 
he acknowledged, and then took a seat by O'Connell. 


Mr. Kohl proceeds to give several extracts 
from O’Connell’s speeches, with which the 
English reader is well acquainted. The collec- 
tion of rent, however, does not pass unnoticed. 
Of this he says :— 


I must confess that these money boxes were the 
greatest eyesore to me in the whole matter. I cannot 
forgive O’Connell for it, and I think nobody else 
can. And will posterity be able to forgive him for 
making a gain and a money matter of his patriotic 
toils, and carrying on this business openly and pub- 
licly without shame or fear? I believe it never occurs 
to him himself, that there is anything bad in the 
affair, for he has entrenched himself, and made him- 
self secure behind some such reasoning as this :— 
“ T was an advocate with excellent practice, which pro- 
mised to be better than it already was. I became a 
patriot, and dedicated all my powers tomy country and 
to your cause, ye men of Ireland! This business is an 
expensive one to me, for I must not only provide for 
myself and my family, but also maintain several of 
my friends who help me and mine, and stand by me 
in Parliament, and put me in a condition to do 
effectually, whatever I do for your cause. ‘There can 
be nothing more just than that all Ireland should pay 
for the cost of this business, and also reimburse me 
for the profits of my profession, which I have sur- 
rendered for love of her. I can, therefore, with the 
greatest right, demand of you the O’Connell tribute, 
and receive it with a good conscience.” This species 
of reasoning it is which O'Connell, for some time, has 
been constantly repeating, and allows to be repeated 
by all his friends, and in all the journals of his party. 
As almost all his speeches contain requests for money 
or rent, and his usual arguments in behalf of his just 
claims on his country for support and indemnification, 
his enemies are constantly employed in vilifying him 
asa false prophet, aregular robber, a knave in politics, 
a hypocrite in religion, and whatever other epithets of 
abuse the Tories have at their command, and they 
reproach him with picking the pockets of the people 
that he himself may live in luxury. His friends, on 
the other hand, many of them contributors of money, 
assert that O'Connell could not possibly order matters 
otherwise ; that if he is to direct all his energies to- 
wards the good of his country to any profit, he must 
both ask and accept this money, and that if they gave 
no money, they could have no repeal. The question 
is now in what light we should regard the affair ; and 
this will be difficult to decide, without a closer know- 
ledge of theheart and financial condition of O’Connell 
than any one, but God, possesses. The following 
facts, however, are certain ; that in consequence of his 
patriotic and stirring endeavours and agitations, 
O'Connell enjoys a yearly rent of no inconsiderable 
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magnitude (to the amount, it is said of more than 
10,000/.), and that he and his friends live well on 
this, with far better clothes and far better food than 
thousands of those from whom they draw the rent. 
Farther, it is certain that O’Connell and his friends 
do not say, “ we will walk in rags, we will eat potatoes 
and salt, like millions of our compatriots for whom 
we toil; we will set aside all worldly advantages, and 
all the money which is contributed shall be devoted 
solely and singly to the cause, and not employed forany 
personal purposes.” The tendency of their argument 
is rather this: “if we had continued as advocates, we 
could now be living gloriously, and in the enjoyment 
of all kinds of pleasure; if therefore we are to forget 
this, you must fully protect us from want.” We 
cannot, therefore, place the O’Connells in the same 
rank with the great and glorious spirits whom the 
world has exalted so high, because they kept their 
eoul and their thoughts free from the atmosphere of 
money, and kept their hands undefiled by the touch 
of Satan‘’s worst invention, gold,—such men as the 
unselfish Fabricius, Cincinnatus the worker at the 
plough, the barefooted Caliphs, the world-denying 
apostles and prophets, and other highly exalted 
prophets and patriots. This is not, however, to say 
that all that O'Connell does, is done solely from 
interested motives, and that all his zeal, all his elo- 
quence, and all his patriotism, arise only from greedi- 
ness for gain, and that we must, therefore, consider 
him a public deceiver and hypocrite. For an inter- 
mediate position is perfectly conceivable of a man 
equally zealous for his country and her cause, and 
for his own interest. Perhaps he may have com- 
menced out of pure zeal for his native land, out of 
pure antipathy and thorough hatred to the Tories, 
and has unexpectedly, on this his path, stumbled on a 
spring of gold, which he allows to pour forth its riches 
for him, inasmuch as it helps him on. There are, I 
believe, prophetic souls standing midway between the 
pure angelic spirit and the evil one, which we may 
call, if we will, false prophets, but which are in truth 
prophets still. Such as these are, we may think, the 
more extraordinary, for while they serve Mammon, 
they know how to preserve their soul ever fresh and 


ever young, and have the art to keep alive the fire of 


enthusiasm, not allowing one half of their soul to be 
corrupted by the other. Iam inclined to think, that to 
such aclass O'Connell belongs. Are there not men to 
be found who, with devotion and enthusiasm, serve a 
God in whom they themselves do not believe ?- Had 
not Mohammed inspirations, and was he not zealous 
for his God, while he yet, with cunning craft, used 
that God as means to his own end? We must also 
look on O'Connell asa child of our times, and as 
such, lay much good to hisshare. It is quite possible, 
it isindeed probable, that had he followed the example 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau, had he refused the sup- 
port of his friends, had he, like Cincinnatus, deter- 
mined to live by the plough, or had he, like millions 
of his poor compatriots, been content to dress in rags 
and live on potatoes, he never would have attained 
to his power. Perhaps the people would have de- 
spised him and passed him by. Perhaps this age 
must and will sce its herocs well clothed and weil 
fed. As the English national debt is a yoke and 
burden which holds all England together, so, perhaps, 
is the O'Connell tribute a burden which holds all the 
Repealers together. They have once pledged them- 
selves to pay a certain amount of tribute, and this 
binds them to advance with O’Connell. They 
perhaps wonder at the extraordinary character of this 
tribute, which a man without external power, only 
by his eloquence and earnestness, has imposed upon 
them, and on this very account value him the more 
highly. The sum of the whole is; O°Connell is a 


wonderful man of the 19th century, (the century of 


money,) who has arrivedat influence, power, and pros- 


perity, by means such as the world has rarely heard of 


previously; who, without physical power and without 
giving up anything, has for forty years bid defiance to 
the most powerful aristocracy of Europe, having on 
his side nothing but a few millions of beggars.” 


Opinions will, of course, be various as to Mr. 
O'Connell's character; at any rate, there is 
much that is valuable in the portrait which Mr. 
Kohl has drawn, for the author has no preju- 
dices to incline him to one side rather than the 
other. Mr. Kohl is not, however, always right, 





and of this there is an amusing instance in the 
chapter following that from which we have just 
quoted. On his way to Drogheda he fell in 
with a person, whose name he inquired, in the 
following remarkable manner (which he asserts 
to be the only feasible method of getting at an 
English name) : “* How do you spell your name, 
sir?” This strange question produced the 
equally strange answer, “ John Kjulpen is my 
name, sir!’ on which answer Mr. Kohl thus 
amusingly comments :— 

As I was not very well versed in the English 
alphabet, I did not quite make out the name, not- 
withstanding the spelling. For I neither knew how 
to write nor how to pronounce it; a difficulty which 
very frequently occurs in English. I however knew 
at once, by the final syllable pen, as also by the Chris- 
tian name John, that my friend must be from Cornwall. 
For the following verse is recited concerning the 
Cornishmen, as the inhabitants of Cornwall are called 
in English :— 

Pill, pull, and pen 

Spell the name of Cornish men. 
These Cornishmen are generally named John, as the 
most common name in Wales is Johnson. Whence 
the Cornishmen assert that the Welchmen are their 
sons ! 

A tolerable concatenation of amusing blun- 
ders for one sentence. 

In another place he informs us that the Irish 
tinkers are called rowers, and adds, in English, 
the explanation—“ That means, they are always 
rambling about.’’ He then enters on a specula- 
tion, that though rowers means really people 
who row, yet perhaps the Irish attach a pecu- 
liar meaning to the word. A more probable 
explanation, one would think, might be found 
in its being either the Irish or Kohlian pro- 
nunciation of the word rovers, at all events an 
easier method of settling the difficulty. Mr. 
Kohl's blunders are, however, not frequent, 
and easily excusable; and as they are always 
good-humoured, even when they are intended 
to tell against us, we will not violate the rites of 
hospitality by citing any more. An anecdote 
recorded by our author, of Lizst’s having been 
mistaken in the neighbourhood of Belfast for 
O'Connell, and nearly ducked in a horse-pond 
in consequence, may or may not be true, but it 
serves, at any rate, to introduce some apposite 
remarks on the state of party in Ireland. 

That which constitutes the peculiarity and the un- 
happiness of Irish parties is, that they harmonize in 
scarcely a single point, and that their interests and 
their sympathies are so divided that they can scarcely 
unite in any single thing for the good of the whole. 
It is true, indeed, in a certain sense, that all who live 
on Erin’s soil, and are inclosed in the cireumference 
of the island, are peculiarly and exclusively Irishmen, 
and necessarily sympathize, to some extent, with 
their native land, which they either entered as colo- 
nists, or have inhabited from ancient times. The old 
original Celts, the newly-arrived English and Scotch, 
the Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and High 
Churchmen, the poor tenants, the merchants, the 
high and mighty landlords, all have become Irish- 
men, or have always been so. The name of Erin 
finds a response in the breast of all of them ; they all 
desire the prosperity of the country, and there is 
scarce one of them to be found, who does not bewail 
her misfortunes. They have united also, to a certain 
extent, against the claims and assumptions of Eng- 
land, the original Celtic inhabitants and the Roman 
Catholics being naturally and inveterately opposed 
to her, and the Presbyterians of Ireland, like those of 
Scotland, strongly adverse to the High Church party. 
Nay, even the Presbyterians of Ireland stand ina 
kind of opposition to the Kirk of Scotland, which, as 
Mother Church, has now and then attempted to 
exercise a kind of authority over the Irish synod. In 
the same way, the Irish Protestant church is by no 
means in harmony with the English ; and the interests 
of the Irish Presbyterian, Lutheran, or Catholic 
merchants, and manufacturers of Saxon or Celtic 
origin, are diametrically opposed to those of the 
English. Neither are the Irish nobility the same in 
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their views and opinions as ‘the English: the Ina 
nobleman being frequently laughed at in fan 


and the English far from loved in Irelar 


; nd, 
would imagine that out of all this there must ae 


up in Ireland a noble, united, and pow : 

tion to England, and that all yusties wethd oat 
shake hands when called upon to join against Ene. 
land, as parties in other countrics, France ra 
instance, have always heartily united when thei 

country has been attacked from without. Toadies 
as is the conflict of parties and principles in Frenee, 
yet, as soon asthe foe appears, the contending factions 
become brothers, In Ireland, however, the very 
opposite is the case ; as often as England, the foe 
and the oppressor, appears in Ireland, she finds there 
parties ready, from feelings of party hate, to repress 
a portion of their patriotic sympathics, and even to 
sacrifice a portion of their interests, in order to gratify 
their enmity and save the remaining portion of their 
interests. Thus, though the Irish landlords were far 
from liking the restrictions to which the trade of 
Treland was subjected before the Union, because they 
themselves naturally suffered by them, vet they did 

not complain, feeling that they needed the support 
of the English monarchs to maintain them in the 
possessions which they had received at their hands, 
Thus though the Irish Parliament was far from re 
ceiving willingly hints and commands from the Ene- 
lish, yet it showed itself obedient, in order to have its 
privileges maintained. Thus too, though the Pres- 
byterian and Roman Catholic parties are both averse 
to the claims of the High Church and the Protestant 
aristocracy, they hate each other so bitterly that they 
often desert and betray one another in the very heat 
of the battle. It is said to have occurred during the 
Jast revolution, that Presbyterian soldiers looked on 
inactively, and even rejoiced, when bodies of Roman 
Catholics were cut to pieces by the English, although 
both parties were nominally contending against these 
same English. Thus the interests of two Irish parties 
never run parallel, and even if both are opposed to 
England, yet they are so much more bitterly opposed 
to each other, that they often make friends with 
England, even though it be against their inclination. 
People in Ireland think and feel so differently on the 
mest important relations in which men are held one 
to another, on religion, state, and nationality, and are 
interested in such opposite ways in the same things, 
that it is almost impossible to propose or carry any 
general measure for the country, that will not be 
looked upon as a poison by one party, while it is 
blest by another as a healing balm and wholesome 
medicine. If it be proposed to help the poor by 
means of poor-houses, the Presbyterians are contented 
with the plan as one that is calculated to promote 
order and relieve them of beggars; while the Roman 
Catholics, who are led by their religion to give much 
in alms, are opposed to the measure as one which 
would impose on them a double tax. If it is at- 
tempted to improve the ir ‘ruction in the schools, the 
Protestants insist on the whele Bible, the Romanists 
object to the whole Bible, and the schools are the 
sufferers between them. If it is desired to drain the 
bogs, and bring the bare hills into cultivation, the 
farmers applaud, but the great lords will not part 
with their pastures ? or the great lords approve, and 
then the petty farmers are unwilling to lose their 
peat. If an endeavour is made to lower the tithes, 
the high Church party shake their heads, while the 
Roman Catholics nod assent. Men rejoice in the 
west over what is done for the Celtic language and an- 
tiquities, and over the newly erected chairs of Celtic 
literature, while in the cast this is ridiculed ; and the 
Union, for the maintenance of which one party would 
die, is like to whelm the other in destruction. And 
what is worse, there is no prospect of these differ- 
ences ending, and these clashing interests becoming 
reconciled, for the attempts at such reconciliation 
which are being made, advance so slowly, that one 
dare not calculate on reaching a goal so distant. 
The Celts vanish but tardily before the aggressions of 
the Saxon, and a difference of language must con- 
tinue for no inconsiderable length of time. The 
Romanists have so much to demand back again from 
the Protestants, and these latter, at this moment, 
exercise such grossly unjust privileges, and enjoy & 
spoil so violently taken from the former, that it will 
be long before they can accustom themselves to the 
sacrifice, The great landowners have not advanced 
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ep towards giving up any of their unjust claims 
. _ tenants, and a righteous division of the large 
- tes has never even been dreamed of. ; 
With this view of the state of Irish parties, 
which, gloomy as it is, we fear is but too just, 
we take our leave of Mr. Kohl and Ireland. W e 
cannot speak too highly of the urbanity which 
distinguishes Mr. Kohl’s volumes, —an urbanity 
not interrupted even by the firm and decided 
ression of his opinion respecting all anoma- 
jjes and abuses: and we are led, by this descrip- 
tion of our sister isle, to look forward with 
jeasure to our author's promised volumes on 
Jand; and thankful should we be if we could 
rsuade ourselves that we had nothing to fear 
from such an impartial delineation, as we have 
good reason to expect. 


exp 





Religion in the United States of America. By 
the Rev. Robert Baird. Glasgow, Blackie ; 
London, Duncan & Malcolm. 

Ir is rare to find a volume going beyond the 
professions of its title-page both in the extent 
and variety of its subjects ; the work before us 
is not confined to religion, but is a clear, philo- 
sophical examination of the circumstances which 
have contributed to mould the form of society 
in the United States, to establish democracy in 
government as well as the voluntary principle 
in religion, and to open for both a career to 
which it is impossible to assign limits. In 
nations, as in individuals, the circumstances of 
infancy and childhood produce effects which are 
influential over the whole course of future life. 
In our notices of Bancroft’s History of the 
United States, we pointed out the rugged and 
stern traits of inflexible perseverance, in what- 
ever was believed to be the path of duty, which 
distinguished the Pilgrim Fathers. ‘Their reso- 
lution to worship God according to their own 
consciences, led them to abandon their English 
homes for the wild forests of Northern America; 
they were daunted by no perils, they despaired 
under no sufferings, and their energies achieved 
triumphs greater in their amount, extent, and 
duration, than the chivalrous daring of Cortés 
and Pizarro. These men were the progenitors 
of the New Englanders, to whom they be- 
queathed the broadest characteristics of their 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry —inflexible resolution, 
and a spirit of independence, which, as Tacitus 
said of their German forefathers, was sometimes 
carried beyond the bounds of social and con- 
ventional restraint. Qualities such as these 
cannot be thoroughly appreciated by men living 
within a circle of high civilization, but they are 
of inestimable value on the frontiers; they are 
the true elements of triumph over the savagery 
of Nature and the barbarism of man. 

While we look back with pride to our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestry, we cannot be insensible to the 
exhibition of their great qualities, displayed by 
those who are, like us, descended from the same 
stock in the back-woods of America. Here is 
a picture of an Anglo-Saxon conquest, more 
glorious than the capture of Montezuma in his 
own capital :— 

“Take the following case «s an illustration of the 
Process that is continually going on on the frontier. 
Aman removes to the west, he purchases a piece of 
ground, builds a house, and devotes himself to the 
clearing and tillage of his forest acres. Ere long he 
has rescued a farm from the wilderness, and has 
reared a family upon it. Ile then divides his land 
among his sons, if there be enough for a farm to each 
of them; if not, each receives money enough to buy 
one, as he comes of age. Some may settle on lands 

wed on them by their father; others, preferring 
achange, may dispose of their portion and proceed, 
most commonly unmarried, to ‘ the frontier country’ 
agit is called, that is, to those parts of the west where 
the public lands are not yet sold. ‘There he chooses 
out as much as he can conveniently pay for, receiving 





a title to it from the district land office, and proceeds 
to make for himself a home. This is likely to be in 
the spring. Having selected a spot for his dweiling, 
generally near some spring or where water may be 
had by digging a well, he goes round and makes the 
acquaintance of his neighbours, residing within the 
distance, it may be, of several miles. A day is fixed 
for building him a house, upon which those neigh- 
bours come and render him such efficient help, that 
in a single day he will find a log-house constructed, 
and perhaps covered with clap boards, and having 
apertures cut out for the doors, windows, and chim- 
ney. He makes his floor at once of rough boards 
riven from the abundant timber of the surrounding 
forest, constructs his doors and erects a chimney, 
Occupying himself, while interrupted in out-door 
work by rainy weather, in completing his house, he 
finds it in a few weeks tolerably comfortable, and 
during fair weather he clears the underwood from 
some ten or fifteen acres, kills the large trees by 
notching them round so as to arrest the rise of the 
sap, and sows the ground with Indian corn, or maize 
as it is called in Europe. He can easily make, buy, 
or hire a plough, a harrow, and a hoe or two, If he 
find time, he surrounds his field with a fence of 
stakes. At length, after prolonging his stay until his 
crop is beyond the risk of serious injury from squir- 
rels and birds, or from the growth of weeds, he shuts 
up his house, cominits it to the care of some neigh- 
bour, living perhaps one or two miles off, and returns 
to his paternal home, which may be from fifty to 
three hundred miles distant from his new settlement. 
There he stays until the month of September, then 
marries, and with his young wife, a waggon and pair 
of horses to carry their effects, a few cattle or sheep, 
or none, according to circumstances, sets out to settle 
for life in the wilderness. On arriving at his farm, 
he sows wheat or rye among his standing Indian corn, 
then gathers in this last, and prepares for the winter. 
His wife shares all the cares incident to this humble 
beginning. Accustomed to every kind of household 
work, she strives by the diligence of her fingers to 
avoid the necessity of going to the merchant who has 
opened his store at some village among the trees, 
perhaps some miles off, and there laying out the 
little money they may have left. With economy 
and health they gradually become prosperous, The 
primitive log-house gives place to a far better mansion, 
constructed of hewn logs, or of boards, or of brick 
or stone. Extensive and well fenced ficlds spread 
around, ample barns stored with grain, stalls filled 
with horses and cattle, flocks of sheep and herds of 
hogs all attest the increasing wealth of the owners. 





Their children grow up, perhaps to pursue the same | 


course, or as their inclinations may lead, to choose 
some other occupation, or to enter one of the learned 
professions.” 

We have described an isolated settler; let a 
few years pass, when his example shall have 


induced others to “locate”’ in his neighbourhood, | 


and here is the process by which the new settle- 
ment obtains a place of worship:— 


“Let us suppose a settlement commenced in the 
forest, in the northern part of Indiana, and that in the 
course of three or four years a considerable number 
of emigrants have established themselves within a 
mile or two of each other in the woods. Each clears 
away by degrees a part of the surrounding forest, and 
fences in his new fields where the deadened trees still 


stand very thick. By little and little the country | stipend of one thousand dollars. At night I preached 


shows signs of occupation by civilised man, In the 
centre of the settlement a little village begins to form 
around a tavern and a blacksmith’s shop. A carpen- 
ter places himself there as a convenient centre. So 
do the tailor, the shoemaker, the waggon-maker, and 
the hatter. Nor is the son of 2sculapius wanting ; 
perhaps he is most of all needed ; and it will be well 
if two or three of his brethren do not soon join him. 
The merchant of course opens his magazine there. 
And if there be any prospect of the rising city, though 
the deadencd trees stand quite in the vicinity of the 
streets, becoming the seat of justice for a new county, 
there will soon be half a dozen young expounders of 
the law, to increase the population, and offer their 
services to those who have suffered or committed 
some injustice. Things will hardly have reached 
this point before some one amid this heterogeneous 
population come from different points of the older 





States, intermixed with wanderers from Europe,— 
Irish, Scotch, or German,—proposes that they should 
think of having a church, or at least, some place of 
worship. It is ten chances to one if there be not 
one or more pious women, or some pious man with 
his family, who sigh for the privileges of the sanctuary 
as once enjoyed by them in the distant east. What 
is to be done? Some one proposes that they should 
build a good large school-house, which may serve 
also for holding religious meetings, and this is scarcely 
sooner proposed than accomplished. Though possi- 
bly made of mere logs and very plain, it will answer 
the purpose for a few yeats. Being intended for the 
mectings of all denominations of Christians, and open 
to all persons who may be passing, word is sent to 
the nearest in the neighbourhood. Ere long some 
Baptist preacher in passing preaches in the evening, 
and is followed by a Presbyterian and a Methodist. 
By and bye the last of these arranges his circuit la- 
bours so as to preach there once in the fortnight, and 
then the minister of some Presbyterian congregation, 
ten or fifteen miles off, agrees to come and preach 
once a month. Meanwhile, fiom the increase of the 
inhabitants, the congregations, on the Sabbath par- 
ticularly, become too large for the school-house. A 
church is then built of framed beams and boards, 
forming no mean ornament to the village, and capable 
of accommodating some 200 or 300 people. Erected 
for the public good, it is used by all the sects in the 
place, and by others besides. For were a Sweden- 
borgian minister to come and have notice given that 
he would preach, he might be sure of finding a con- 
gregation, though as the sect is small in America, 
and by many hardly so much as heard of, he might 
not have a single hearer that assented to his views. 
But it will not be long before the Presbyterians, 
Methodists, or Baptists feel that they must have a 
minister on whose services they can count with more 
certainty, and hence a church also for themselves, 
And, at last, the house, which was a joint-stock affair 
at first, falls into the hands of some one of the deno- 
minations, and is abandoned by the others who haye 
mostly provided each one for itself. Or it may 
remain for the occasional service of some passing 
Roman Catholic priest, or Universalist preacher.” 
So rapid is the increase of population in the 
New States, that the objection which may be 
taken against the use of the same place of wor- 
ship by different religious denominations is very 
soon obviated. Mr. Baird’s testimony on this 
point is as decisive as it is wondrous :— 
“When in the State of Alabama, in February, 
1831, I visited the town of Montgomery, in company 
with a worthy Baptist minister, in the course of an 
extensive tour through the western States, in behalf 
of one of our benevolent societies. It was then 
hardly more than a large village, and on the night of 
the second of the two days we spent in it, we preachcd 
in a large school-house, which, if I remember rightly, 
was the only place for holding religious meetings 
existing thereat the time. We had a good congre- 
gation, though a circus was held hard by. Just 
three years after, when repeating the same tour, I 
spent a Sabbath and one or two days more at the 
sume spot, but under amazingly different circum- 
stances. In the morning I preached in a Presby- 
terian church built of frames and covered with boards, 
and every way comfortable, to at least 600 persons, 
The church, which reckoned 100 members, had got 
a young man as pastor, to whom they gave a yearly 


in a Baptist church, built of brick, but not quite 
finished, which could hold 300 persons at least. 
Besides these there were one Methodist Episcopal 
and one Protestant Methodist church, each, in so fat 
as I can recollect, as large as the Baptist church. 
Then there was an Episcopal church, not less in size, 
though probably with a smalier congregation, than 
the Baptist church. And withal there was a Roman 
Catholic church, though not a large one, I believe. 
All this after an interval of only three years! Event- 
ful vears they had been.” 

But the voluntary principle has done still 
more in America; a Home Missionary Society 
has been formed, for the purpose of conveying 
religious instruction to families on the outskirts 
of civilization, and last year it employed 791 
missionaries, at an expense of more than one 
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hundred thousand dollars. The collections 
made by the missionaries in these scattered 
congregations for religious and benevolent pur- 
poses amounted to nearly fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

“ The plan pursued by this society, and by all the 
other societics and boards established for the promo- 
tion of home missions, is never to support a mission- 
ary at its sole charges, if it can be avoided ; but to 
give 100, or 150, or 200 dollars, rarely more than 
100 or 120, to a young and yet feeble church, or two 
congregations near to each other, on condition of 
their making up the deficiency in the missionary’s 
salary. ‘Thus they are stimulated and encouraged to 
help themselves, and as soon as they can walk alone, 
if I may use the expression, the society leaves them 
for others which have been just organised, and which 
need assistance. In this way hundreds of congrega- 
tions have been built up, and hundreds are at this 
moment emerging from the weakness of childhood 
into the vigour of youth and manhood. In no case, 
however, does the society do anything towards the 
erection of church edifices. The people must find 
these for themselves, and this they willingly do. The 
cheapness of materials in the new settlements, and 
in the villages of the interior, renders it easy to erect 
such houses as will suftice until the flock gathers 
strength, and can do something more.” 

Let us next take a glance at the state of 
education in the United States,—a matter closely 
connected with religion; for, as Archbishop 
Sharpe well pao “Though God has little 
need of man’s knowledge, he has still less of 
man’s ignorance.” 

“The white population of the United States 
amounted in 1840 to 14,189,218, of which number 
it was ascertained that 549,693 persons, above twenty 
years of age, could neither read nor write. A large 
proportion of these must have been foreigners,—Irish, 
Germans, Swiss, and French,—as is evident from 
13,041 of them being found in the six New England 
States, where education is nearly as universal as can 
well be imagined. That a native of either sex, in 
short, above the age of twenty, may be found in Con- 
necticut or Massachusetts is not denied; but that 
there should be 526 such persons in the former of 
these States, and 4448 in the latter, cannot be be- 
lieved by any one who knows the condition of the 
people there. The greater number were not native 
Americans, and even of those that remained the ma- 
jority were idiots. By the census of 1840, it appears 
that the number of primary and common schools 
amounted to 47,209, attended by 1,845,245 scholars; 
of whom 468,264 were taught at the public charge, 
the remainder at that of their parents and friends. 
From this it will be seen that education in America 
depends very much on the voluntary principle; but 
though primary schools were in all parts of the country 
originated and sustained at first,as in most of the States 
it continues to be, by the people themselves, or rather 
by the friends of education, State after State is be- 
ginning to be induced by the efforts of these friends 
of education to make a legal provision, to a certain 
extent at least, for the instruction of all who may 
choose to avail themselves of it, for in this they do 
not see that they violate any rights of conscience.” 

Every traveller, who has examined them, has 
borne testimony to the excellence of the cha- 
ritable institutions established for the relief of 
the insane, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
the orphan. Mr. Baird’s statistics are not suffi- 
ciently definite to enable us to enter into any 
comparative estimate of their extent and effi- 
ciency. But we know from other sources that 
a system of charitable economy has been esta- 
blished in Boston, which is well worthy of imi- 
tation elsewhere. A central board has been 
formed of delegates from all the charitable in- 
stitutions in the city, which are thus enabled to 
work together in harmonious association. The 
unity thus given to the exertions of benevolence, 
while it facilitates the detection of imposture, 
ensures the application of the specific relief re- 
quired. We know that the advocate for eco- 
nomy in charity is unpopular in this country; 
we know that— 





The pleasure is as great 

Of being cheated, as to cheat ; 
but as we have no great respect for the amateurs 
of either pleasure, we have no hesitation in re- 
commending the American plan of systematic 
and associated charity. 





Statesmen of the Reign of George III. Third 

Series. By Lord Brougham. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tue portion of the volume before us, which 
relates to the more remarkable characters that 
figured during the Reign of Terror in the French 
Revolution, is prefaced by a brief inquiry into 
the origin of that event; and we cannot dis- 
cover that Lord Brougham has succeeded in 
throwing any new light upon the subject. We 
are disposed to think that his principal motive 
for going over this ground, has been to create 
an occasion for the moralizings with which he 
winds up his view of the — in question ; 
and the fault of these moralizings is, that they 
have manifestly a special political object. It 
requires no great sagacity to perceive through- 
out them an under-current of allusion to another 
country, and to demagogues of a later time, 
bearing no very striking resemblance to Robes- 
pierre and Couthon. To the moral inferences 
themselves we have no objection to make ; they 
are as little questionable as original; but be- 
lieving them to be pointed at occurrences and 
personages of the day, we are justified in de- 
scribing this oblique species of writing as only 
pamphleteering in masquerade, leaving it to 
other judges to determine how much truth and 
how much decency there may be in the in- 
sinuated parallels. 

Lord Brougham has just now a horror of 
agitators, and therefore the important fact which 
he reads in the French Revolution is, beware of 
agitators—do not neglect to take precautions 
against agitators—the numbers of the ill-inten- 
tioned may be inconsiderable, but the tendency 
of their opinions is to spread, whereas the ten- 
dency of the respectable classes is to inaction, 
apathy, and ultimately submission. 

“The power of the clubs and the Paris mob did 
not at all rest upon the refusal of the Government to 
give whatever improvements were required by the 
state of France. No pretext could be urged on any 
such ground either to justify or to palliate the enor- 
mities of those who acted in the sanguinary scenes, 
or the pusillanimity of those who permitted them to 
usurp and to abuse supreme power. The utmost lati- 
tude had been given to reformation in every branch 
of the state long before any attempts were made to 
subvert the constitutional government ; and the suc- 
cess of those attempts had nothing whatever to do 
with the views or the grievances of Reformers, or 
with any complaints of the people.” 

According to this mode of reasoning, in seek- 
ing the causes of the ascendancy of violence 
in the latter period of the Saad Revolution, 
we are to go no further than the cowardly 
apathy and non-resistance of the middle 
classes of Paris! It was not the existence of 
enormous abuses, argues Lord Brougham, in 
the state, that called forth the spirit of Jaco- 
binism and the fury of the Mountain, because 
‘the utmost latitude had been given to refor- 
mation long before ;’’ and therefore (taking his 
lordship’s remarks connectively,) we should be 
satisfied with the statement that it was the 
pusillanimity of the respectable bourgeoisie of 
the French capital, which led to the Reign of 
Terror and all its sanguinary horrors! With 
profound respect to a writer of such ability, we 
take this to be one of the shoals of his political 
philosophy, for it appears to us not less clear 
that the first stage of the revolution was owing 
to the thorough awakening of the French nation 
to its manifold grievances, and a determina- 
tion no longer to endure them, than that the 





latter is to be accounted for b ae 
of the required reformations, as pg bene 
tigable opposition of the privileged Pca 
The true lessons derivable from those pitten. 
tous times, are the dangers of permitting public 
wrongs to accumulate unredressed, until they 
can only be thrown off by a force which vend ‘ 
the frame of the state asunder, as the ine. 
cized demoniac is torn by the departing fiend 
Reformation may come too late to avert reyo. 
lution; just as a physician may be called in 
when the case is beyond harmacy, and nothin 
but miracle, or some hidden energy of nature 
can save the patient. It seems but too plain 
that the author 7 —_ seduced into this erro- 
neous reasoning Mis eagerness to pus 
perallel which be ked in hit mlna’s pA ~— 
ther or not the parallel holds, as to “ the utmost 
latitude” having been “ given to reformation,” 
is a question with which we have nothing to do 
Lord Brougham embraces an extreme opinion, 
being now in the aphelion of his very eccentric 
orbit, where, however, he no more “ perplexes 
monarchs,’’ nor any longer makes “ guilty na- 
tions tremble.” . 

If we did not perfectly understand Lord 
Brougham’s system of writing, we should never 
suspect a personal allusion in the following 
passage, which closes his account of Robespierre, 
Our suspicion certainly does not arise from the 
slightest agreement with the noble lord as to 
the justice of the application intended. On the 
contrary, it appears to us to be gross in an 
extreme degree, and breathing the very worst 
spirit of those moral assassins whom he un- 
sparingly reviles in his strictures on Junius :— 

“Such was Robespierre—a name at which all men 
still shudder. Reader, think not that this spectacle 
has been exhibited by Providence for no purpose, 
and without any use! It may serve as a warning 
against giving way to our scorn of creatures that 
seem harmless because of the disproportion between 
their mischievous propensities and their powers to 
injure, and against suffering them to breathe and to 
crawl till they begin to ascend into regions where 
they may be more noxious than in their congenial 
dunghill or native dust! No one who has cast away 
all regard to principle, and is callous to all human 
feelings, can be safely regarded as innocuous, merely 
because, in addition to other defects, he has also 
- despicable weakness of being pusillanimous and 
vile.” 

This would be violent pamphleteering, and 
even outrageous writing, in the columns of the 
most unscrupulous newspaper. But it is not 
enough to compare the manifest but un-named 
mark of Lord Brougham’s rather blunt stiletto 
with Robespierre, for after resting from his 
rancour for a page or two, he rushes at his 
victim again, and proclaims him a Marat! And 
here, indeed, the attack is open, if not honest. 
The reader will be pleased to recollect that the 
citation following is from a work on the States- 
men of the Reign of George III., by a writer 
who invokes “the historic muse,” parading 
himself as at least a Curtius :— 

“ That no such scenes could now be renewed in 
France we may very safely venture to affirm, though 
much mischief might still be wrought by undue po- 
pular excitement. That in this country such things 
are wholly impossible needs no proof. * * It 
is impossible to say the same thing of all parts of 
our people; it would be most false to assert, for ex- 
ample, that the Irish people are safe from such influ- 
ence. On the contrary, they manifestly do not think 
and judge for themselves; they certainly are in the 
hands of persons who need not take the trouble to 
give sound reasons, or any reasons at all for their 
advice. The Irish people are excited and moved to 
action in the mass by appeals to matters of which 
they do not take the pains to comprehend even 
the outline, much less to reflect on the import and 
tendency. They are made, and easily made, to exert 
themselves for things of which they have formed no 
distinct idea, and in which they have no real interest 
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ghatever- They leave to others, their spiritual and 
their political guides, the task of forming their opi- 
nions for them, if mere cry and clamour, mere 
running about and shouting, can be called opinions. 
They never are suspiclous ofa person's motives merely 
because they see he has an interest in deceiving them. 
They never weigh the probabilities of the tale, nor 
the credit of him that tells it. They may be de- 
ceived by the same person nine times in succession, 
and they believe him just as implicitly the tenth ; 
nay, were he to confess that he had wilfully deceived 
them to suit a purpose of his own, they would only 
consider this a proof of his honesty, and lend an ear 
if possible more readily to his next imposture. A 

ple thus uninstructed, thus excited, thus guided, 
are most deeply to be pitied; and the duty is most 
imperative on their rulers, by all means, and without 
delay, to rescue them from such ignorance, and save 
them from such guides by every kindly mode of 
treatment which a paternal Government can devise. 
But such a people, especially if the natural goodness 
of their dispositions were not outraged by scenes of 
acruel kind, would easily be moved to witness, and 
to suffer the grossest violations of justice, would let 
themselves be hallooed on to the attack of their best 
friends by any wily impostor that might have gained 
their confidence, and would suffer men as base and 
as execrable as Marat to usurp the honours of their 
Pantheon.” 

The offensiveness of this species of composi- 
tion would be but little aggravated by being 
anonymous. However, our objection to it is 

urely critical; we consider it monstrously un- 

Fistorical, and cannot believe it to have been 
“whispered by the historic muse” with whom 
Lord Brougham affects to be in communication 
—we acquit Clio of it altogether. 

It is with ‘0 we turn to passages where, 
unperverted y pique or party, the author shows 
himself capable of better things. Lord Broug- 
ham’s estimate of Robespierre as an orator is 
worth having, and we shall, therefore, give a few 
of hisremarks upon this subject. After quoting 
— from his most effective mow he 
observes :— 

“No one at all acquainted with the rhetorical art 
can deny to these passages merit of the highest 
order, Above all, no one acquainted with the con- 
duct of debate can doubt that they are precisely the 
kind of passages most surely calculated to awaken, 
to gratify, to controul an assembly deliberating on 
the actual affairs of men. The speaker who thus 
delivered himself was plainly gifted with extraordi- 
nary eloquence ; and however he may have dwindled 
down to a frigid, sententious, unimpressive rheto- 
rician upon occasions of an epideictic kind, occasions 
of mere display, like the féte in honour of the Su- 
preme Being, or even when in the Convention, his 
personal vanity and desire of oratorical renown made 
him overdo his part, it is certain that he was capable 
of excelling in the art; that he did excel on those 
great occasions which are fitted to call forth its 
highest displays; and, sure test of excellence, that 
he rose with the difficulties opposed to him, meeting 
with superior power the more pressing exigencies of 
the occasion. That Robespierre may be tried by this 
test, we naturally turn to his great speech on the 8th 
Thermidor, the eve of his downfall ; that speech of 
which we shall presently see that Cambacérés pro- 
nounced a very high panegyric to Napoleon, himself 
rather disposed to admire the revolutionary Dictator. 
It isa production of the highest merit, and mani- 
festly elaborated with extraordinary care as well as 
skill in oratory. The passage respecting the féte 
in honour of the Supreme Being is, for a popular 
Assembly, perhaps too splendid, and might be deem- 
ed exaggerated ; but the taste of the speech gene- 
rally is correct and severe. That he had in various 
passages the masterpieces of the ancient orators in 
his mind, can admit of no doubt: but there is no- 
thing to be seen like servile imitation; and even in 
the instance which most reminds us of the original 
(‘Non! nous n‘avons pas été trop sévéres! J’en 
atteste la république qui respire! J’en atteste la 
Teprésentation nationale environnée du respect di 
4 la représentation d’un grand peuple!’ and ending 
with “On parle de notre rigueur, et la patrie nous 
Teproche notre faiblesge’), we find nothing nauseous 








in the imitation, but so fruitful a series of illustra- 
tions from the actual state of things, that all notion 
of pedantic recourse to Demosthenes is put to flight. 
There is also throughout the speech a tone of deep 
feeling, which was not natural to the speaker, and 
probably was awakened by the peculiarity of his un- 
precedented position, and the extreme singularity of 
the crisis in which he spoke.”’ 


This is high praise from a good judge. The 
following remarks on Robespierre’s title to the 
epithet of “ Incorruptible” appear to us to be 
sound :— 

“ He soon acquired, and even retained, the name 
so popular at all times, in revolutions so omnipotent, 
of * Incorruptible.’ How came it to pass that while 
all, or nearly all, were equally careless of money ; 
while the terrible Committee, with the disposal of 
uncounted millions, limited their whole salary and 
whole expenditure to eight shillings a-day, and all 
ended their lives in the greatest distress, he alone 
should be called the ‘ Incorruptible?’? The reason is 
to be sought for elsewhere than in the freedom from 
pecuniary corruption ; for his possessing the feature 
common to them all never would have formed a 
mark of distinction. But as he had early perceived 
the power of the people—that is, the power of the 
multitude acting on or overawing the people ; so had 
he observed almost as early the favour in their eyes 
of extreme courses; of unhesitating pursuit of one 
principle, without the least deviation to suit the tem- 
porary purposes of expediency, or the least tempo- 
rizing to consult prudential views, whether of indi- 
vidual advantage or of public safety; and he saw 
that as whoever most rigidly conformed his course to 
this canon, so whoever went further than all others, 
outbidding them in violence and in blindness to all 
the advantages of compromise—was sure to carry 
away the chief favour of the unreflecting multitude. | 
By this view was his conduct always guided ; and as | 
the people were ever sure to find him foremost among 
the more violent, ever at the head of those who 
would sacrifice all considerations to the favourite 
maxims, falsely called the principles of the day— 
laying all prudence on the shelf—giving moderation 
to the winds—flinging peacé to the dogs, the dogs of 
war—now crying ‘ perish the colonies,—now ‘ perish 
commerce’—and ever ready to wade through blood, 
the best blood of France, towards the attainment of 
the darling equality and unbridled licence of the 
multitude—he was for this hailed as the ‘ Jncor- 
ruptible, that no one could ever doubt on a question 
which side he would take, and no one could expect 
others to outstrip his zeal and determination.” 

Danton’s speeches were less studied and ela- 
borated than Raealens’s — 

“ The speeches of Danton were marked by a fire, 
an animation, very different from anything that we 
find in those of Robespierre, and the other leaders 
of the Revolution, except perhaps Isnard, the most 
ardent of them all. In Danton’s eloquence there 
appears no preparation, no study, nothing got up for 
mere effect. We have the whole heart of the man 
poured forth; and accordingly he rises upon any 
incidental interruptiédn, and is never confounded by 
any tumult or any attack. In one particular, as 
might be expected from his nature, he stands single | 
among the great speakers of either France or Eng- 
land—the shortness of his speeches. They are, in- 
deed, harangues prompted by the occasion ; and we 
never lose the man of action in the orator.” 

Lord Brougham has the candour to acknow- | 
ledge that in a former volume he expressed | 
himself with undue harshness. Of this eminent 
chieftain he speaks thus highly :— 

“ His natural endowments were great for any part 
in public life, whether at the bar or in the senate, or 
even in war: for the part of a revolutionary leader 
they were of the highest order. A courage which 
nothing could quell; a quickness of perception at 
once and clearly to perceive his own opportunity, 
and his adversary’s error; singular fertility of re- 
sources, with the power of sudden change in his 
course, and adaptation to varied circumstances; a 
natural eloquence springing from the true source of 
all eloquence—warm feelings, fruitful imagination, 
powerful reason, the qualities that distinguish it from 





overpowering all resistance: these were the grand 
qualities which Danton brought to the prodigious 
struggle in which he was engaged ; and ambition and 
enthusiasm could, for the moment, deaden within 
him those kindlier feelings which would have im- 
peded or encumbered his progress to eminence and 
to power. That he was extremely zealous for the 
great change which he so essentially promoted, can 
admit of no doubt; and there is no reason whatever 
for asserting that his ambition, or any personal mo- 
tive, overtopped his honest though exaggerated en- 
thusiasm. The zeal of St. Just and Camille Desmou- 
lins was, in all probability, as sincere as Danton’s ; 
but they, especially St. Just, suffered personal feel- 
ings to interfere with it, and control their conduct to 
a very much greater extent ; and their memory, espe- 
cially St. Just’s, is exposed to far more reproach for 
their conduct in the bloody scenes to which the Re- 
volution gave birth.” 


Danton used to say of himself—‘ La nature 
m’a donné en partage les forces athletiques et 
la physiognomie Apre de la Liberté,” —the 
“athletic strength and harsh expression of 
freedom,” as Lord Brougham renders it. As 
Danton was marked with the small pox, a revolu- 
a painter, — by this idea, would 
possibly pourtray Liberty with the fascinations 
of a pitted face; and certainly the Liberty of 
the Reign of Terror had every forbidding 
charm. Robespierre possessed the graces of 
the same disease, in addition to the ghastly 
complexion of habitual dyspepsia,—one of the 
keys to the understanding of his inhuman moral 
constitution. Couthon was paralytic; and Ca- 
mille Desmoulins stuttered incurably. Of these 
physical defects the last is that which one is 
most surprised to find in a — leader of 
celebrity. Lord Brougham observes upon this: 

“ It isa remarkable circumstance in the history 
of Camille, that he was whoily precluded by an in- 
curable hesitation from speaking in public, and con- 
sequently could take no part in debate. Nothing 
can show more conclusively than the station to which 
he rose in the annals of the Revolution, that oratory, 
mere speaking, bore a far more inconsiderable part 
in the conduct of affairs than it usually does in the 
administration of popular governments. The debates 
of the Convention were for the most part short, full 
of quick and sudden allusions, loaded with persona- 
lities and abounding in appeals to the popular feel- 
ings, but with few long or elaborate speeches. The 
principal pains appear to have been bestowed upon 
the reports of the Committees, which were eagerly 
listened to, and produced a great effect, by the im- 
portance of their subjects and the authority of the 
bodies from whom they proceeded. In general, the 
debates resembled more the practical discussions of 
men engaged in action than the declamations or the 
arguments of debaters. Thus oratory was of less 
avail than might have been expected in the action of 
so populara government. It should seem that such 
a government must be settled before eloquence can 
have its full scope. £ Pacis comes, otiique socia, et 
jam bene constitute reipublice alumna eloquentia.’” 

Of the Abbé Siéyes, the author relates the 
following personal reminiscence, characteristic 
of that most intrepid theorist :— 

“ In the beginning of the year 1817, I made ac- 
quaintance with the Abbé, at that time, with Cam- 
bacérés and other regicides, residing at Brussels. I 
was then on my way to attend my parliamentary 
duties at the opening of the Session; and finding 
himself in company with a party leader, he was,— 
unfortunately for me, who desired to hear him descant 
on matters which he understood,—led to give me at 
great length and with little fruit, his ideas upon a 
point the most incomprehensible to a foreigner, and 
indeed the most difficult for any uninitiated English- 
man, any Englishman out of the vortex of practical 


| politics, to understand, namely, the course most 


fitting, in the circumstances of the moment, for the 
English Parliamentary opposition to take. I ad- 
mired the unhesitating confidence with which he de- 
livered authoritatively his opinions, oracularly dic- 
tating to me his crude, absurd, most ignorant notions. 


the mere rhetorician’s art,—but an eloquence hardy, | I marvelled at the boldness of the man who could 


caustic, masculine ; a mighty frame of body ; a voice | thus lecture one necessarily well acquainted with the 
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subject, of which the lecturer could not by possibility 


understand the A, B, C. I exceedingly lamented 
the loss of what might have been an interview filled 
with curious information. I returned to England 
without the least disposition to puta single one of 
his absurdities to the test of experience ; for indeed 
to have mentioned even the most tolerable of them 
to the least experienced of my party would have 
been to raise a doubt of my seriousness, if not of 
my sanity. Both my valued friend Lord Kinnaird 
and myself were mightily struck with the contrast 
which Cambacérés presented to the Abbé in these 
interviews.” 

Upon the whole review of the lives and deeds 
of the terrible chiefs of the French Revolution, 
the judgment of Lord Brougham, pronounced 
with unwonted calmness and balancing of con- 
siderations, appears to be discriminating and 
philosophic, and tends to a considerable mitiga- 
tion (with one or two exceptions) of the sentence 
long since pronounced, but upon no distinct and 
solid grounds, against the revolutionary leaders 
promiscuously. 

“ We learn, when candidly examining the merits 
and the history of its great leaders, to distrust the 
general opinion of them which has prevailed, formed 
under the influence of the feelings naturally excited 
bythe dreadful events of their day, events the horror 
of which almost inevitably tended to involve all that 
had any share of their guilt in an indiscriminate 
charge of sanguinary and profligate ambition. The 
public voice might be excused for thus pronouncing 
one undistinguishing sentence of condemnation upon 
them at the time, and while the sentiments that had 
been raised by so bloody a tragedy retained their 
force. But subsequent authors and reasoners have 
too frequently fallen into the same error, and treated 
the subject as superficially as the ephemeral writers 
and the speakers of the day. The common, almost 
the invariable, course has been to make no distinction 
whatever between the different actors in the drama. 
Danton has been treated with the same severity as 
Robespierre; Camille and St. Just have received 
the same award of condemnation, nay, the wretched 
Marat, whom it would bea profanation of the name 
to call a statesman, has not been held up to greater 
execration and scorn, than those who really, more or 
less, were entitled to be so called. A more calm 
examination of their history, for which survey the 
time may be admitted now to have arrived, begets 
far more than doubts upon the soundness of the com- 
monly received opinion, and teaches us to distribute 
in very different and very unequal shares our praise 
and our censure. Even respecting Robespierre him- 
self, it is probable that the pitch of the public voice 
has been somewhat too high, and that his bad and 
despicable character, dark as undeniably it was, had 
still some few redeeming traits to distinguish it from 
the Collots and the Billauds, by far the worst of the 
whole.” 

Wecannot take leave of these Sketches without 
a few additional words of comment upon their 
style, the defects of which are not to be passed 
over as we should pass over those of a writer of 
less distinction. Lord Brougham is diffuse as a 
speaker, but, as a writer, there are no bounds to 
his diffuseness. His pages would infallibly be 

“yeferred for prolixity,” if literature had a 
Court of Chancery. There is an accumulation 
of epithets and phrases ad infinitum and ad 
nauseam, as if the writer’s object was to clothe 
each observation in every dress in his wardrobe, 
which certainly is as rich in words, as that of 
Lucullus was in mantles. Then he writes as it 
were ina circle, generally returning in a page or 

wo to the place whence he started, and then re- 
peating himself through every point of the com- 
pass, as if he felt discontented with the first way 
of expressing his meaning, and was always 
trying to mend the matter. This method (or 


the want of all method, rather) produces a slip- 
shod composition, which would be wholly in- 
sufferable, were it not that the slippers in which 
Lord Brougham rambles glitter so gaily. He is 
as loose as possible, but he never wanders into 


the regions of dulness ; and where he is not lucid, 
it is not for the want of brilliancy, but for want 
of the art of disposing his lights with skill, or 
because he is not so sparing as he should be of 
his resources of illustration. Singularly enough, 
he has all the air of elaborateness, while he is 
careless beyond any writer of the day. He 
reminds us of a sloven passing hours at his 
toilette, and coming from his labours a gfeater 
sloven than before; his gay clothes and jewel- 
lery proving nothing but his possession of those 
fine things. Then if he is never dull, he makes 
amends for it by being very often extravagant. 
He recognizes none ofthe standard measures of 
language, and uses the superlative degree much 
too freely, particularly when bestowing censure, 
or inflicting praise. This, however, is more a 
fault of the mind than of the pen: but the 
exaggerations of diction, into which it seduces 
an author, offend the ear as it does the judg- 
ment. We like sober sentences as well as sound 
judgments, and a perpetual rhapsody is more 
than we can bear. This is aggravated not a 
little by the evident search after the bitterest 
forms of expression, which, when they are found, 
betray more passion than the subject exacts or 
warrants, A passionate historian is an unseemly 
thing ; so is a choleric biographer ; but what is 
more unseemly than either, is a moral lecturer 
blowing a hurricane, blustering about vice and 
virtue like Boreas in a chair of Ethics. This 
arises, we are well aware, from the circumstance 





that the same gust is frequently intended to 
blast the memory of the dead, and to wither the 
character of the living ; but it is a fault in style 
as well as in purpose, for there is a mood of 
composition germane to every subject ; and the 
boundary question has been settled long ago 
between historic writing and pamphleteering. 
In short, the turbulent unquiet spirit of an 
author will assuredly infect his works, unless he 
is closely on his guard, and unless he uses every 
cool and lucid interval to allay the original heat 
of his effusions. There is much more of the 
poetic furor in Lord Brougham’s temperament, 
than consorts with any undertaking of an historic 
or philosophic nature; but even the fury of 
poetry is far remote from truculence and rancour. 


the indignation of our author, although he may, 
perhaps, aspire to be an Archilochus, should he 
ever count a rhyming frenzy amongst his other 
possessions, and cease to publish his lampoons 
in prose. The vein of Archilochus, however, 
will not do for a philosopher who engages to 
teach by examples, and to instruct by the lessons 
of experience, not by the volubility of his tongue. 
We remarked, some years since, that his lordship 
had much of the “varium et mutabile” in his 
moral structure. Time hag not corrected his 
termagancy ; he writes more shrewishly than ever, 
and seems, indeed, to have taken a higher de- 
gree in Billingsgate University. We regret this 
for the sake of literature, of which he might be 
amore lustrous ornament, if he had but a better 
temper and a less unruly pen. It is this vio- 
lence of mind that produces the disorderly style 
which characterizes him as an author. The 
disorder is not without beauty, and is often 
even a superb chaos; but it is inhabited too 
palpably by— 
Oreus and Hades and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon. 

The angry passions haunt and infect his page. 
The work is too often a hubbub of dazzling 
sentences—a tumult of eloquent periods—a 
general rising of discontented and irritated 
feelings. When self-government is restored, 
we shall take up, with pleasure, a work by the 
noble Lord. 











The satiric rage of Juvenal is very different from | 


The Spas Revisited; a Supplement to the 


Spas 
of Germany. By A. B. Granville. 
Colburn. , ro Se 

“ Dere is no honest man dat shall come in my 


closet,” might ay be prefixed for 
motto to this small book of great words. Dr, 
Granville is as jealous of interference with his 
simples” as was Dr. Caius before him. He 
cannot tolerate any other Spa-peeping save his 
own ;—accuses Dr. James Johnson of having 
trusted to hearsay, while he himself cuhaew. 
ledges a like source of information jn his ap- 
pendical notices of Gastein and Teplitz; and 
considering himself’ as “The Great Pan” of 
the groves and springs in Germany, hymns 
his own praises, alternately with those of the 
Kings and Grand Dukes who have “ listened to 
his sweet pipings,” and of the landlords, who 
have pulled down and built up in dutiful obe- 
dience to the precepts of “the former work.” 
In short, egotism, conceit, and fine language, 
are here amusingly combined; and in picking 
out a notice or two from pages so sumptuously 
embroidered with flowers of speech, we must 
confess our inability to make the frame-work 
correspond with the picture. Enough, however, 
shall be taken to prove that there is one healthful 
fountain which the Doctor holds in as small ac- 
count as Sir Hugh Evans’s antagonist: we mean 
‘the well of English undefiled.” 
Baden-Baden, to begin with “the Queen of 
Spas,” (“‘raised to this dignity in my former 
work,”’) has reached “ the ne plus ultra of com- 
pleteness.”” The Oosbach has been cleaned out, 
the Speise-saal of the Badische Hof “ newly 
painted @ la Vatteau’’ (!)—the salle and the 
atrium are especially deserving notice,—“ the 
habitués” speak well of “ the cuisine,” and the 
landlord is ‘short of stature, but straight, with 
head erect, and cheveux artistement arrangés’” — 
(by the bye, the landlord at the Hotel d’Angle- 
terre has an “‘empressée manner”): “ Petit lait 
de chévre’—goats’ milk whey—*“ from a neigh- 
bouring chdlet,” is attainable at the Neue 
Trinkesalle ;—Dr. Guggart “has succeeded in 
the post of Bade-arzt,”’ and brought the waters 
of the Ursprung, by a trajet of scarcely half a 
mile, to the Newe Trinkesalle, or Leopoldsaal ;— 
the Grand Duchess Stephanie, and her youngest 
daughter, “who used to take an active part 
in the dance, impart a superior tone to the 
balls,” which, under Monsieur Benazet, the 
gambling-house keeper, have greatly improved; 
—“‘the mélange” is no longer what it was ;—the 
company “more soignée in their toilette,”’—that 
of the ladies * being to the utmost recherchée.” 
Wildbad, too, as the Americans say, has 
“ gone ahead”; but the greatest improvement 
is “an extensive badhaus,” with “a grand 
salon de réunion on the first floor, a caffé on 
the rez de chaussée,” and “ the therme have 
extensive accommodations.” It is true that 
no curled landlord, no Benazet, is there, to 
minister to the pleasures of the visitors, but 
“man and nature” are “ready to sympathize 
in their sufferings.” A friend and patient of 
Dr. Granville’s gives “ terse and significant 
testimony to the efficiency of this sympathy:— 
“ * Unquestionably,’ continues the writer of the 
letter, ‘no one can dip into Wildbad, and advert 
to its peculiarities, without conceding to it the 
praise of being one of the very best warm 
waters.’”” After a character so satisfactory and 
conclusive, we need no further “ advert to the 
peculiarities” of Wildbad. ; 
Next comes Ems—that dullest haunt of aris- 
tocratic dulness, blocking up one of the loveliest 
and most cheerful Rhine valleys, with its bar- 
rack-like hotels, and its concourse of Russian 
travelling carriages; for at Ems the Russian 





magnates love to congregate. This spa, accord- 
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ng to Dr. Granville, is thriving magnificently. 
The postmasters and_hotel-keepers, however, 
told a different story in September. The new 
Kursaal is a huge, tasteless room, (“ the ceiling 
jivided into casoons with gilded rosaces,”) and 
Chabert, lost from Baden, presides over its 
«eyisine.” Ems, too, shows signs of a dispo- 
sition to cross the Lahn,—much activity of brick 
and mortar manifesting itself on the left bank 
of the stream. A “splendid thermal establish- 
ment” is there in progress; but a suspension 
bridge is bespoken by Dr. Granville, to make 
«Ems the Ems it should be.” 

We must skip the pages given to Wiesbaden, 
Gastein, Teplitz, Carlsbad, “the King of the 
Spas,” raised to that dignity in the Doctor's 
former work, (at which resort of the rheumatic 
our author appropriately refers to Mr. Martin’s 
plan of utilizing the manure of London, whom, 
however, he does not mention, merely referring 
to “my two reports,”’)—Schlangenbad, to which 
he was unjust; and Aix, at which he breaks 
out into justifiable pzeans in praise of Herr 
Dremel, landlord of Le Grand Monarque, and 
of Herr Dremel’s cellar. Better Rhine wine, in- 
deed, is nowhere to be drunk, save, perhaps, from 
the casks of jolly Herr Soherr, at the Weisse 
Rosse, Bingen. So, too, we must pass Soden and 
Veilbach, to halt for a while at Kissingen, which 
seems to be the Doctor’s “ closet of closets.” 
Here he and the King of Bavaria have matters 
all their own way—have built a “highly tasteful, 
light, dégagé pavilion of cast-iron bronzed,” 
“over the Ragotzi and Pandur’’; and revised 
the tables-d"héte, which once upon a time (see 
Athen. No. 727) were arranged upon the absurd 
plan of making the diet of the visitor subser- 
vient to the medical treatment which led him 
tothe spa. Now that guests have become more 
numerous,—allured by the hopes of playing at 
puss-in-the-corner with Royalty itself, and hunt- 
the-slipper among Grand Duchesses_ seated 
Turkish fashion,—this sanitory control of the 
kitchen has been relaxed. They will here, too, 
find Dr. Granville resident for two months 
every summer, by the special permission of the 
King aforesaid, prepared to uphold his privilege 
“against all illegitimate intruders.” Bold must 
be the English Esculapius who will henceforth 
dare to set foot in Kissingen ! 

After having mentioned Cannstadt on the 
Necker, as a spa strongly recommended by our 
author for its cheapness, retirement, and the 
virtues of its waters, we have done with this 
tawdry, trumpery book. It were idle to ofter 
a comment, for what cares Dr. Granville for 
our opinion, so long as, with Dr. Caius, he can 
say to landlords, curled or uncurled, and spa 
proprietors, gentle or simple: “ By gar, me tank 
you for dat;—by gar, I love you, and I shall 
procure-a you de good guest—de earl, de knight, 
de lords, de gentleman, my patients.” 





History of the Conquest of Mexico, with a Pre- 
liminary View of the ancient Mexican Civiliza- 
tion, and the Life of the Conqueror, Hernando 
Cortés. By W. H. Prescott. 

(Second Notice.) 

Tae more closely we examine Mr. Prescott’s 

work, the more do we find cause to commend 

his diligent research, as well as his care and 
candour in comparing together his numerous 
and oftentimes conflicting authorities. His 

Vivacity of manner, and discursive observations 

seattered through notes as well as text, furnish 

countless proofs of his matchless industry. In 
oe of style, too, he ranks with the ablest Eng- 
lish historians ; and paragraphs may be found 
in his volumes, in which the grace and elegance 
of Addison are combined with Robertson's ma- 

Jestic cadence and Gibbon’s brilliancy. What, 

for example, can be more simple, clear, and 





vivid, more naturally conceived or more ele- 
gantly expressed, than the following paragraph, 
with which our author commences his inquiry 
into the origin of the Mexican civilization ?— 
“When the Europeans first touched the shores of 
America, it was as if they had alighted on another 
planet,—every thing there wasso different from what 
they had before seen. ‘They were introduced to new 
varieties of plants, and to unknown races of animals: 
while man, the lord of all, was equally strange, in 
complexion, language, and institutions. It was what 
they emphatically called it, a New World. Taught 
by their faith to derive all created beings from one 
source, they felt a natural perplexity as to the manner 
in which these distant and insulated regions could 
have obtained their inhabitants. The same curiosity 
was felt by their countrymen at home, and European 
scholars bewildered their brains with speculations on 
the best way of solving this interesting problem.” 
There is no part of our author’s work in which 
he appears to greater advantage than in that 
which is devoted to the early history and civili- 
zation of the Mexicans. On this topic many 
and copious sources of information have, of late 
years, come to light, of which he has zealously 
availed himself. The Historia Antigua of Don 
Mariano Veytia, who was born at Puebla, in 


Mexico, in 1718, was published in the city of 


Mexico in 1836, and is a most important con- 
tribution to the early history of that country. 
Another work, of woes Boe still greater value, is 
the Historia universal de Nueva Espaiia, written 
by Bernardino de Sahagun, a Franciscan friar, 
contemporary with the conquest. Having gone 
as a missionary to Mexico in 1529, Sahagun 
conceived there the design of illustrating the 
antiquities of the Aztecs. For this purpose, he 
resided some years in a Tezcucan town, where 
he conferred daily with a number of the natives 
unacquainted with Castilian. He propounded 
to them queries, which they, after deliberation, 
answered in their usual method of writing, by 
hieroglyphical paintings. These he submitted 
to other natives, who had been educated under 
his own eye, in the college of Santa Cruz; and 
the latter, after a consultation among themselves, 
gave awritten explanation inthe Mexican tongue, 
of the hieroglyphics. This process he repeated 
in another place, in some part of Mexico, and 
subjected the whole to a still further revision 
by a third body in another quarter. He finally 
arranged the combined results into a regular 
history, in the form it now bears; composing 
it in the Mexican language, which he could 
both write and speak with great accuracy and 
elegance. The finished work contained an im- 
mense mass of curious information. But Saha- 
gun’s literary ardour and liberality excited the 
jealousy of his order, so that at last his Pro- 
vincial took possession of his manuscripts, and 
scattered them among the various religious 
houses in the country. 

In this forlorn state of his affairs, Sahagun 
drew up a brief statement of the nature and 
contents of his work and forwarded it to Madrid. 
It fell into the hands of Don Juan de Ovando, 
President of the Council for the Indies, who was 
so much interested in it, that he ordered the 
manuscripts to be restored to their author, whom 
he requested to set at once about translating 
them into Castilian. Sahagun thus recovered 
his papers, though not without menace of eccle- 
siastical censures, and at eighty years of age 
began the work of translating them from the 
Mexican, in which he had written them thirty 
years before. ‘The Spanish version, when 
finished, formed, with its numerous paintings, 
two volumes in folio. It was sent to Madrid: 
where, instead of being published, it disappeared, 
buried perhaps in some of the numerous ceme- 
teries of learning with which Spain abounds. 
At length, at the close of the last century, the 
indefatigable Muiioz disinterred it from the 





library of a convent at Tolosa. This work was 
published at Mexico in 1829; and the year 
after, it appeared also in the magnificent work 
of Lord Kingsborough, who imagined that he 
was the first to give it to the world. It is a 
curious fact, and highly characteristic of Spain, 
that a work of such singular merit as Sahagun's 
history should lie buried there for nearly three 
centuries, and at last be published to the world 
in foreign countries. 

The writings of Antonio Gama, another 
learned Mexican antiquarian, who lived in the 
last century, have also been published of late 
years; and if we add to these recent acquisitions 
the general results of Humboldt’s researches, 
and the facilities afforded by Lord Kings- 
borough's work on Mexican antiquities, it will 
be obvious that a writer on the history of Mexico 
has, at the present day, great advantages over 
those who have previously treated of this ob- 
scure subject. Mr. Prescott has known how to 
turn these advantages to the best account; and 
hence, in the preliminary portion of his work, 
where no dramatic interest misleads, he fur- 
nishes a faultless specimen of historic writing. 

Our author gives an accurate and lively ac- 
count of the picture writing of the Mexicans. 
How far a fixed adherence to conventional forms 
could render it unambiguous, is evident from 
the fact, that it was used in the records of the 
tribunals. The statement of the case, the tes- 
timony, and the proceeding of the trial, were 
all set forth by a clerk in hieroglyphical paint- 
ings, and handed over to the court. The paint- 
ings were executed with so much accuracy, that 
in all suits respecting real property they were 
allowed to be produced as good authority 
in the Spanish tribunals, very long after the 
conquest; and a chair for their study and inter- 
pretation was established at Mexico in 1553, 
which has long since shared the fate of most 
other provisions for learning in that unfortunate 
country. The following anecdote is characteris- 
tic of the age and nation it refers to :— 

“ At the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, 
great quantities of these manuscripts were treasured 
up in the country. Numerous persons were em- 
ployed in painting, and the dexterity of their opera- 
tions excited the astonishment of the conquerors. 
Unfortunately, this was mingled with other, and un- 
worthy feelings. The strange, unknown characters 
inscribed on them excited suspicion, They were 
looked on as magic scrolls ; and were regarded in the 
same light with the idols and temples, as the symbols 
of a pestilent superstition, that must be extirpated. 
The first archbishop of Mexico, Don Juan de Zu- 
marraga,—a name that should be as immortal as that 
of Omar,—collected these paintings from every quar- 
ter, especially from Tezcuco, the most cultivated 
capital in Anahuac, and the great depository of the 
national archives. He then caused them to be piled 
up in a § mountain-heap,’—as it is called by the Spa- 
nish writers themselves,—in the market-place of 
Tlatelolco, and reduced them all to ashes! His 
greater countryman, Archbishop Ximenes, had cele- 
brated a similar auto-da-fe of Arabic manuscripts, in 
Granada, some twenty years before. Never did 
fanaticism achieve two more signal triumphs, than 
by the annihilation of so many curious monuments 
of human ingenuity and learning! The unlettered 
soldiers were not slow in imitating the example of 
their prelate. Every chart and volume which fell 
into their hands was wantonly destroyed ; so that, 
when the scholars of a later and more enlightened 
age anxiously sought to recover some of these memo- 
rials of civilization, nearly all had perished, and the 
few surviving were jealously hidden by the natives. 
Through the indefatigable labours of a private in- 
dividual, however, a considerable collection was 
eventually deposited in the archives of Mexico ; but 
was so little heeded there, that some were plundered, 
others decayed piecemeal from the damps and mil- 
dews, and others again were used up as waste paper ! 
We contemplate with indignation the cruelties in- 
flicted by the early conquerors. But indignation is 
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qualified with contempt, when we see them thus 
ruthlessly trampling out the spark of knowledge, the 
common boon and property of all mankind. We 
may well doubt which has the strongest claims to 
civilization, the victor or the vanquished.” 

In a century, however, after the conquest, the 
knowledge of the hieroglyphical writing had 
almost disappeared; and it may be doubted 
whether the art of reading these pictures is likely 
to be recovered. According to Bustamente, 
nevertheless, a Mexican writer of the present 
day, the key to the whole system of Mexican 
hieroglyphics was discovered by a person named 
Borunda, and carried to Spain in 1795, where 
it probably lies mouldering in some of the 
altin. 

Superstition never contributed to the downfall 
of a nation more directly than in the case of the 
Mexicans. Let the reader give attention to 
the last sentence of the following extract :— 

“ A far more interesting personage in their mytho- 
logy was Quetzalcoatl, god of the air, a divinity who, 
during his residence on earth, instructed the natives 
in the use of metals, in agriculture, and in the arts 
of government. He was one of those benefactors 
of their species, doubtless, who have been deified by 
the gratitude of posterity. Under him the earth 
teemed with fruits and flowers, without the pains of 
culture, An ear of Indian corn was as much as a 
single man could carry. The cotton, as it grew, took, 
of its own accord, the rich dies of human art. The 
air was filled with intoxicating perfumes and the 
sweet melody of birds. In short, these were the 
halcyon days, which find a place in the mythic sys- 
tems of so many nations in the Old World. It was 
the golden age of Anahuac. From some cause not 
explained, Quetzalcoatl incurred the wrath of one 
of the principal gods, and was compelled to abandon 
the country. On his way he stopped at the city of 
Cholula, where a temple was dedicated to his worship, 
the massy ruins of which still form one of the most 
interesting relics of antiquity in Mexico. When he 
reached the shores of the Mexican Gulf, he took 
leave of his followers, promising that he and his de- 
scendants would revisit them hereafter, and then 
entering his wizard skiff, made of serpents’ skins, 
embarked on the great ocean for the fabled land of 
Tlapallan. He was said to have been tall in sta- 
ture, with a white skin, long, dark hair, and a flowing 
beard. The Mexicans looked confidently to the 
return of the benevolent deity ; and this remarkable 
tradition, deeply cherished in their hearts, prepared 
the way, as we shall see hereafter, fur the future suc- 
cess of the Spaniards.” 

Some of the Catholic missionaries have 
laboured to prove the identity of this god with 
the apostle St. Thomas. We wonder that he 
has not been of late years claimed as a Scandi- 
navian. 

If the superstition of the Mexicans hurried 
their empire to ruin, it also deprived them of 
any claim on the sympathy of mankind. What- 
ever may have been the amount of their civili- 
zation, however innocent and unoffending they 
may have been towards the Spaniards, we can- 
not but feel pleasure in their complete subjuga- 
tion when we cast an eye on the sanguinary 
rites of their religion :— 3 

“Human sacrifices were adopted by the Aztecs 
early in the fourteenth century, about two hundred 
years before the Conquest. Rare at first, they be- 
came more frequent with the wider extent of their 
empire ; till, at length, almost every festival was 
closed with this cruel abomination. These religious 
ceremonials were generally arranged in such a manner 
as to afford a type of the most prominent circum- 
stances in the character or history of the deity who 
was the object of them. A single example will suf- 
fice. One of their most important festivals was that 
in honour of the god Tezcatlepoca, whose rank was 
inferior only to that of the Supreme Being. He was 
called ‘the soul of the world,’ and supposed to have 
been its creator. He was depicted as a handsome 
man, endowed with perpetual youth. A year before 
the intended sacrifice, a captive, distinguished for his 


personal beauty, and without a blemish on his body, 





was selected to represent this deity. Certain tutors 
took charge of him, and instructed him how to per- 
form his new part with becoming grace and dignity. 
He was arrayed in a splendid dress, regaled with in- 
cense, and with a profusion of sweet-scented flowers, 
of which the ancient Mexicans were as fond as their 
descendants at the present day. When he went 
abroad he was attended by a train of the royal pages, 
and, as he halted in the streets to play some favorite 
melody, the crowd prostrated themselves before him, 
and did him homage as the representative of their 
good deity. In this way he led an easy, luxurious 
life, till within a month of his sacrifice. Four beau- 
tiful girls, bearing the names of the principal god- 
desses, were then selected to share the honours of his 
bed; and with them he continued to live in idle dal- 
liance, feasted at the b ts of the principal nobles, 
who paid him all the honours of a divinity. At length 
the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The term of his 
short-lived glories was at an end. He was stripped 
of his gaudy apparel, and bade adieu to the fair part- 
ners of his revelries. One of the royal barges trans- 
ported him across the lake to a temple which rose 
on its margin, about a league from the city. Hither 
the inhabitants of the capital flocked to witness the 
consummation of the ceremony. As the sad proces- 
sion wound up the sides of the pyramid, the unhappy 
victim threw away his gay chaplets of flowers, and 
broke in pieces the musical instruments with which 
he had solaced the hours of captivity. On the sum- 
mit he was received by six priests, whose long and 
matted locks flowed disorderly over their sable robes, 
covered with hieroglyphic scrolls of mystic import. 
They led him to the sacrificial stone, a huge block 
of jasper, with its upper surface somewhat convex. 
On this the prisoner was stretched. Five priests 
secured his head and his limbs; while the sixth, clad 
in a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his bloody office, 
dexterously opened the breast of the wretched victim 
with a sharp razor of itztli,_a volcanic substance 
hard as flint,—and, inserting his hand in the wound, 
tore out the palpitating heart. The minister of death, 
first holding this up towards the sun, an object of 
worship throughout Anahuac, cast it at the feet of 
the deity to whom the temple was devoted, while 
the multitudes below prostrated themselves in humble 
adoration. The tragic story of this prisoner was ex- 
pounded by the priests as the type of human destiny, 
which, brilliant in its commencement, too often closes 
in sorrow and disaster.” 





These victims sometimes rejoiced in their lot; 
they were themselves intoxicated with fanati- 
cism, and these exalted feelings may seem to 
many perhaps to mitigate the cruelty of such 


sacrifices. But where multitudes were sacrificed 
we can conceive no feeling to have predominated 
over the thirst for slaughter. Our author ex- 
hibits Mexican superstition in all its hideousness : 


“ The most loathsome part of the story, the manner 
in which the body of the sacrificed captive was dis- 
posed of, remains yet to be told. It was delivered 
to the warrior who had taken him in battle, and by 
him, after being dressed, was served up in an enter- 
tainment to his friends. This was not the coarse 
repast of famished cannibals, but a banquet teeming 
with delicious beverages and delicate viands, prepared 
with art, and attended by both sexes, who as we shall 
see hereafter, conducted themselves with all the de- 
corum of civilized life. Surely, never were refine- 
ment and the extreme of barbarism brought so closely 
in contact with each other! Human sacrifices have 
been practised by many nations, not excepting the 
most polished nations of antiquity; but never by 
any ona scale to be compared with those in Anahuac, 
The amount of victims immolated on its accursed 
altars would stagger the faith of the least scrupulous 
believer. Scarcely any author pretends to estimate 
the yearly sacrifices throughout the empire at less 
than twenty thousand, and some carry the number 
as high as fifty! On great occasions, as the corona- 
tion of a king, or the consecration of a temple, the 
number becomes still more appalling. At the dedi- 
cation of the great temple of Huitzilopotchli, in 1486, 
the prisoners, who for some years had been reserved 
for the purpose, were drawn from all quarters to the 
capital. They were ranged in files, forming a pro- 
cession nearly two miles long. The ceremony con- 
sumed several days, and seventy thousand captives 





are said to have perished at the shrin is terribic 
deity! But who can believe - sp hagimtacng 4 
body would have suffered themselves to be led - 
resistingly like sheep tothe slaughter? Or how could 
their remains, too great for consumption in the ordi- 
nary way, be disposed of, without breeding a pesti 

lence in the capital? Yet the event was of recent 
date, and is unequivocally attested by the best in 

formed historians. One fact may be considered ee: 
tain. It was customary to preserve the skulls of the 
sacrificed in buildings appropriated to the Purpose 
The companions of Cortés counted one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand in one of these edifices ! Without 
attempting a precise calculation, therefore, it is safe 
to conclude that thousands were yearly offered up, 

in the different cities of Anahuac, on the bloody altars 
of the Mexican divinities.” 

These terrible rites eae on the people 
an air of a melancholy, which still clings 
to their descendants at the present day. With 
many refinements in manners, with great stabi- 
lity and much wisdom in the system of govern- 
ment, and with a kind of writing which only re- 
quired a little time to ripen it to perfection, with 
all these elements of civilization, the Mexicans 
combined a pompous barbarity of religious 
usages, which almost surpasses belief. Our au- 
thor justly observes,— 

“The Aztec character was perfectly original and 
unique. It was made up of incongruities apparently 
irreconcileable. It blended into one the marked 
peculiarities of different nations, not only of the same 
phase of civilization, but as far removed from each 
other as the extremes of barbarism and refinement, 
It may find a fitting parallel in their own wonderful 
climate, capable of producing, on a few square leagues 
of surface, the boundless variety of vegetable forms 
which belong to the frozen regions of the North, the 
temperate zone of Europe, and the burning skies of 
Arabia and Hindostan !” 

Enough has been already said to show the 
high estimate we form of Mr. Prescott’s merits 
as ahistorian. In the completeness of his re- 
search, the clearness, copiousness, and elabo- 
rate finish of his style, he rises to excellence. 
He is generally also judicious, and intent on the 
truth. Yet he appears to be misled at times by 
his sensitiveness, or by his ambition, as a writer, 
uniformly preferring those representations and 
expressions which are calculated to lend to his 
pictures the highest degree of dramatic action 
and the warmest colouring. The process of 
expunging from the mass of his authorities what- 
ever is in its nature of doubtful authenticity, or 
likely to involve prejudices, is one in which he 
does not exhibit the perseverance of Niebuhr. He 
shrinks from the extreme rigour of sceptical criti- 
cism, as if he feared that the mere truth might be 
too dry for history. The consequenceis, that many 
passages may be found in his volumes which 
seem to belong, not so much to a history, as a 
historical novel. We cannot allow ourjustifica- 
tion of this remark to run to any extent, but 
shall be content to illustrate our meaning by 
reference to the first few pages of our author's 
history of the conquest of Mexico :— 

“In the beginning of the sixteenth century, Spain 
occupied perhaps the most prominent position on the 
theatre of Europe. The numerous states, into which 
she had been so long divided, were consolidated into 
one monarchy. The Moslem crescent, after reigning 
there for eight centuries, was no longer seen on her 
borders. The authority of the crown did not, as in 
later times, overshadow the inferior orders of the state. 
The people enjoyed the inestimable privilege of poli- 
tical representation, and exercised it with manly inde- 
pendence. The nation at large could boast as great & 
degree of constitutional freedom, as any other, at that 
time, in Christendom. Under a system of salutary 
laws and an equitable administration, domestic tran- 
quillity was secured, public credit established, trade, 
manufactures, and even the more elegant arts, began 
to flourish ; while a higher education called forth the 
first blossoms of that literature, which was to npen 
into so rich a harvest, before the close of the century. 


Arms abroad kept pace with arts at home, Spam 
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ae ire suddenly enlarged by important 

fo one both in Devens ont Africa, while a New 

World beyond the waters poured into her lap trea- 

of countless wealth, and opened an unbounded 
field for honourable enterprise.” 

Now here we object, in the oe to the 
expression, “ Moslem crescent.” I he crescent, 
matched in contrast and alliteration with the 
cross, belongs to a hackneyed ana tinselled style. 
Besides, our author’s use of it is especially in- 
correct ; for the crescent was not the ensign of 
the Mohammedans in os nor of the Arabs; 
it adorns the standar of the Ottoman Turks 
alone: and consequently it is erroneous to say, 
that the Moslem crescent ever reigned in Spain. 
Again, our author says that the Spanish nation, 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, en- 
joyed the benefits of political representation, 
and could boast as large a share of political 
freedom as any other people. Surely they could 
notboast any securities like the habeas corpus and 
trial by jury. They had the forms of liberty but 
not thesubstance. We shall not quarrel with our 
author about the “ salutary laws,” but as to the 
equitable administration of them, we are unable 
to credit it. In the Spanish history of those 
days, we meet at every step with judicial perse- 
cutions—with accounts of suits iniquitously pro- 
longed or wrongfully decided under the influ- 
ence of open corruption, Next, our author, 
speaking of the long reign of Ferdinand and 
Jsabella (1516), tells us that at that epoch, “the 
New World poured into the lap of Spain trea- 
sures of countless wealth,” pw | opened a field 
of “honourable enterprise.” As to the enter- 
prise of the first adventurers to the New World, 
it appears to us tobea gratuitous piece of gene- 
rosity to call it honourable. A great majority 
of the Conquistadors were worthy of admittance 
into the club described by Sir R. Steele, “the 
members of which, being all men of honour, had 
shot one another, or were hanged within a twelve- 
month.” Then, as to the treasures, certainly 
none had flowed in from the New World at the 
period alluded to. And did they ever flow in? 
Gold and silver certainly did, but not wealth, in 
the proper sense of the word. The precious 
metals flowed into Spain by deep but narrow 
channels, causing an enhancement of prices ; 
injuring thereby Spanish industry, and infusing 
deeply into the vitals of the nation the causes 
of decay. Of Ximenes our author says, that, 
with all his faults, he was a Spaniard. This 
appears to us to be the language of boastful 
nationality, and not worthy of Mr. Prescott’s 
classic pages. It might be said, with equal, if 
not greater truth, that Ximenes was in nothing 
s0 truly Spanish as in his vices, pride, and bigo- 
try. The Flemings who accompanied Charles 
the Fifth are described by our author as all 
knaves and sycophants; and truly they may 
have been such; but it is much more certain, that 
had they been the most honest men living, they 
would have been described, under the circum- 
stances of the time, as arrant knaves ; and, con- 
sequently, we ought to be cautious how we 
repeat the language of national and popular 
dislike, 

The Conquest of Mexico ‘forms the brightest 
achievement in Spanish-American history. Her- 
nando Cortés was the first, and by far the great- 
est of the Conquistadors. Yet, in the empire 
which he won, the Indian interest now predo- 
minates. We shall extract from our author’s 
pages the following allusion to the unhonoured 
remains of the great conqueror :— 

“In 1823, the patriot mob of the capital, in their 
zeal to commemorate the era of the national inde- 
pendence, and their detestation of the ‘old Span- 
lards, prepared to break open the tomb which held 
the ashes of Cortés, and to scatter them to the winds! 
The authorities declined to interfere on the occasion ; 


but the friends of the family, as is commonly reported, 








entered the vault by night, and secretly removing the 
relics, prevented the commission of a sacrilege, which 
must have left a stain, not easy to be effaced, on the 
scutcheon of the fair city of Mexico.—Humboldt, 
forty years ago, remarked, that ‘we may traverse 
Spanish America from Buenos Ayres to Monterey, 
and in no quarter shall we meet with a national 
monument which the public gratitude has raised to 
Christopher Columbus, or Hernando Cortés.’ It 
was reserved for our own age to conceive the design 
of violating the repose of the dead, and insulting 
their remains! Yet the men who meditated this 
outrage were not the descendants of Montezuma, 
avenging the wrongs of their fathers, and vindicating 
their own rightful inheritance. They were the de- 
scendants of the old Conquerors and their country- 
men, depending on the right of conquest for their 
ultimate title to the soil.” 





THE ANNUALS For 1844. 

The Forget-me-Not. 
Tue letter-press of this volume is the best which 
has been given for many years; especially in 
the article of verse. The Editor = drawn 
forth from some nook of his escritoire a ballad 
by poor Miss Landon, now of course doubly 


valuable; he has availed himself of a scrap of 


unpublished verse by James Thomson, given to 
Mr. W. Shoberl by Lady Charlotte Bury, which, 
though of small intrinsic worth, may pass for a 
literary curiosity. He has tempted Miss Mit- 
ford to break into a MS. tragedy, ‘ Otto of Wit- 
telsbach,’ for a Rhine song,—graced. his pages 
with delicacies by Lady Blessington and Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley, while his more esta- 
blished contributors, Delta, Mr. Swain, Mrs. 
James Gray, Miss Gould, Mrs. Howitt, &c. 
are not less interesting than usual. 
this, we shall first give a copy of verses, which de- 
serves to take a permanent place among poems 
of the affections :— 
My Father. 
BY MISS H, F. GOULD. 
* In the evening time there shall be light.” 
Sacred the hour when thou, my sainted father, 
Wast of thy worn-out, sinking clay undressed, 
Softly, by his pale hand who comes to gather 
Time’s weary pilgrims home to joy and rest. 
Noiseless and clear, and holiest of the seven, 
That day when thy last earthly sun went down, 
Thy Sabbath, closing here, began in Heaven, 
Whilst thy meek brow changed ashes for a crown, 
Hush was the evening: not a zephyr swelling 
Heaved the tree-blossom or the woodbine leaves, 
Silent, the bird that sung about our dwelling 
Slept where she nestled, close beneath its eaves. 
Cloudless the moon and stars above were shining 
When Time’s last ray to thy mild eye was shed; 
While Death's cold touch, life’s silver cord entwining, 
Brought his chill night-dew on thy reverend head. 
Ninety full years of pilgrimage completing, 
How didst thou linger till one sabbath more : 
’Twas holy time: thy pure heart stilled its beating : 
Vain, work, and warfare, were for ever o'er! 
* ws « 
Now, while the robin past thy window flying, 
Leads off her young, forsaking here her nest, 
Constant the wild bird, where thy dust is lying, 
Sings her sweet hymn, a requiem to its rest. 
There has it joined the ashes of my mother, 
Faithful, re-wedded to its only bride : 
And there thy latest-born, my younger brother, 
Thy fond heart’s care, sleeps closely by her side. 
Yet, angel-father, over Jordan’s water, 
Is it so far, that now thou canst not see 
Back to the shore, where lonely stands thy daughter, 
Sprinkling its rocks and thorns with tears for thee? 
Art thou so distant, visions of thy glory 
May not be granted to her mortal sight; 
When she so long watched o’er thy head so hoary, 
Smoothing its pillow till that mournful night? 
Since here so oft, in pain, the path of duty 
Thy patient feet with steady steps have trod, 
Safe now they walk the golden streets in beauty ; 
And O! thy blessed eyes see peace in God! 


At the risk of being thought somewhat over- 
mournful in our selection, we must further give— 
Enduring Woe. 

(From the German of Immermann. | 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
The leaves come whirling from the trees, 
The autumn wind blows chill ; 
Know you the old decaying house 
In the wood so deep and still? 


In proof of 





The yellow leaves lie thick around, 
The winds wail all about, 

A pale and lovely countenance 
Looks from the window out. 

That pale and lovely face, how calm 
It looks in evening gray ! 

The lady who has spoke to none 
To none a word will say. 

No serving-man hath she, no maid; 
To no man’s voice gives heed ; 

A suund is heard when day declines, 
As of a coming steed. 

Like a horse's tread it comes a-near ; 
She listens—forth she bends; 

And lo! an old grey-headed knight 
Before the dour descends. 

He climbs the stairs: and now, a kiss 
Upon her brow imprest, 

** Flow art thou now, dear child?” said he, 

And held her to his breast. 


They sate them to a table of stone, 
And looked with looks of woe: 
** Sing me,” said he, ** that little song, 
As thou didst long ago.” 
She answered, “ Ah! how gay I was 
When Love's young morning shone, 
But now, old man, ’tis so no more, 
My young friend he is gone! 
“I deck my hair with rosemary, 
My funeral crown to be! 
Thou knows't, old man, thou knowest well, 
Thy only son was he !” 
In a ghostly voice the old man spake, 
In a ghostly voice replied: 
** Tle fell in the joyous strength of youth— 
In the ocean-tight he died !” 
**For the honour of my Lord he fell, 
Mangled with sword and shot— 
I gladly gave my lord my all— 
My son withheld I not! 
** My Lord is dead! thy Love is dead ! 
Like sorrow for us two! 
The world plays now another game, 
With which we've nought todo! 
* The world turns topsy-turvy now 
And lauds the new as prime: 
But we—we have our bitter grief 
And memory of old time! 
** And with us two the play is played :— 
Thou art weak and | am old!” 
The yellow leaves whirled round the house, 
The autumn wind blew cold. 


Who had been there had wept to hear 
The two so sadly speak: 

But there was not a single tear 
On either woful cheek ! 

We shall now extract one of the prose con- 
tributions. Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Gore, 
Miss Pardoe, and Mr. R. Bell, each of whom has 
helped the editor to good purpose, must excuse 
us, if, to their tales, we prefer an original letter 
of Lord Byron’s to the Ettrick Shepherd, com- 
municated by Delta. This, with two others, was 
overlooked, as a note informs us, at the time 
when Mr. Moore was collecting his materials : 

** 13, Terrace, Piccadilly, March Ist, 1816. 

“ Dear Sir,—I never was offended with you, and 
never had cause. At the time [ received your last 
letter I was ‘ marrying and being given in marriage,’ 
and since that period have been occupied and indo- 
lent ; and am, at best, but a very ungracious or un- 
grateful correspondent—hardly ever writing letters 
but by fits and starts. At this moment my conscience 
smites me with an unanswered letter of Mr. W. Scott’s, 
on a subject which may seem to him to require an 
answer ; as it was on something relative to a friend* 
of his, for whose talents I have a sincere admiration. 
My family, about three months ago, was increased by 
a little girl, who is reckoned a fine child, I believe, 
though I feel loth to trust my own partialities. She 
is now in the country. I will mention your wishes 
on the score of collection and publication to Murray, 
but I have not much weight with him: what I have 
I will use. As far as my approval of your intention, 
may please you, you have it: and I should think Mr 
Scott’s liking to your plan very ominous of its success, 
The objections you mention to the two things of 
mine lately published, are very just and true ; not 
only with regard to them, but to all their predecessors, 
some more and some less. With regard to the 
quarter from which you anticipate a probable and 
public censure, on such points I can only say, that I 
am very sure there will be no severity but what is 
deserved ; and, were there ever so much, it could 


co Probably the Rey. Mr. Maturin. 
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not obliterate a particle of the obligation which I am 
already too much under to that journal and its con- 
ductors (as the grocer saysto his customers) ‘ for past 
favours.’ And so you want to come to London? It 
isad place, to be sure, but the only one in the 
world (at least, the English world) for fun. Though 
I have seen parts of the world that I like better, still, 
upon the whole, it is the completest, either to help 
one in feeling one’s self alive, or forgetting that one 
isso. Iam interrupted, but will write again soon. 
Yours very truly, Byron. 

“ P, S.—I forgot to thank you for telling, &c. &e., 
but am much obliged to you, as well as for a former 
compliment in the inscription of your ‘ Pilgrims of 
the San.’ ” 

So much for the verse and prose of the oldest 
of the Annuals. _ Its illustrations, this year, are 
below par; the only two for which we can say a 
good word being Mr. Latilla’s ‘Young Bandit,’ 
by Ryall, and Mr. Cattermole’s ‘True Traitor,’ 
by Mote: that clever water-colourist’s ‘ Manor- 
House of the Wyndhams,’ has obviously been 
engraved from an unfinished sketch. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and English Concordance 
of the Old Testament, 2 vols. — This Concordance, con- 
tained in two large volumes, is, without doubt, the most 
accurate which has hitherto been published. The 
amount of labour bestowed on it, as recorded by Mr. 
Wigram, its ostensible editor, is almost beyond belief, 
especially in these days of off-hand publication. The 
first step was to form a new Standard of comparison, 
which was entitled the * Hebraist’s Vade Mecum,’ and 
was arranged as follows: _—* The Hebrew Bible from 
beginning to end was distributed, as printers would 
say, cach word being placed as it recurred with 
those like it which had occurred in the preceding 
parts of the Bible. The MS. of the Concordance 
was then formed by means of this Standard, and 
compared before printing with a Hebrew and English, 
and afterwards with an English Bible. After print- 
ing the whole was read through in six different ways 
for different objects, all tending to secure the greatest 
accuracy.” This work ought to be chronicled as a 
monument of patient industry, and we cordially wish 
success to all parties interested in so laborious a 
publication. 

Observations on Days of unusual Magnetic Disturb- 
ance, printed by the British Government, under the 
Superintendence of Lieut.-Col. E. Sabine.—In this 
work is recorded the contemporary observations made 
at the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories. It 
is intended to publish the observations taken from 
1840 to 1845, and this, the first Part, comes down to 
the close of 1841. It is the first attempt of the 
kind in the department of magnetic science, and cal- 
culated to lead toimportant results. 

Lord Dacre of Gilsland, by Elizabeth M. Stewart. 
3 vols.—In the days when the Miss Porters wove 
their showy historical romances, *‘ Lord Dacre’ might 
have commanded a public; but times are changed 
for the novelist: and, clever as are portions of this 
tule, its fate, we regret to prophesy, is, to be speedily 
forgotten. ‘The authoress appeals to the inexhaust- 
ible interest which belongs to Mary Queen of Scots 
in captivity, and exhibits, too, not unskilfully, the 
Virgin Queen; at first, with her lion port, com- 
manding the Cecils and Walsinghams of her council; 
afierwards prostrate on her dying bed—in this es- 
tate, recalling to us Delaroche’s awful and forcible 
picture of the last days of Elizabeth, inthe Luxem- 
bourg Gallery. Then, to throw a romantic interest 
round Gertrude Harding and Lucy Fenton, the hero- 
ines of her romance, Mrs. (?) Stewart has had large 
recourse to the old artifice of abduction: opening her 
story with a spirited scene which may have been re- 
motely suggested by the night-affray in Curfew Street, 
in Scott's * Fair Maid of Perth.’ Further, those who 
love the Midland districts and the North, will find 
themselves pleasantly led to Tutbury, to Barnard 
Castle, and to “ merrie Carlisle,’ and shown the 
chiefs of those noble houses, to which so many a stout 
old ballad refers. Great care has been taken in the 
execution of this novel, but it has been badly planned, 
and is chargeable with the common fault of works 
by inexperienced hands—confusion of plot and super- 
fluity of incident, 


| The Young Student, or Ralph and Victor, by Madame 


Guizot ; from the French, by Samuel Jackson.—We 
are indebted to Mr. Jackson for many interesting 
translations; and have the highest respect for the 
memory of Madame Guizot, but neither pleasant 
associations nor esteem can convert ‘Ralph and 
Victor’ into one of the books for the young, which 
we can either admire or commend. If our children 
are to have fictions, the tone in which these are 
wrought is not an unimportant matter. Meretrici- 
ous luxuriance of colouring is dangerous; but flat- 
ness and aridity are also objectionable. Madame 
Guizot’s stubborn hero (her tale has a pair) runs 
away from his academy, and gets involved in all 
manner of strange adventures; her paragon has 
retrieved himself from the evil consequences of a 
theft committed when very young: hence there is 
stuff in the vicissitudes of Ralph and Victor's fortunes 
to make a couple of full-grown romances. But the 
disereet authoress recounts these in a manner so 
passionless and prosy, that the discrepancy will be 
felt by others as well as ourselves, and none are more 
sensitive in their literary likings or dislikings than 
the young. Further to illustrate, Madame Guizot 
stands at the antipodes of Miss Edgeworth. Nothing 
can be more unpicturesque and utilitarian than the 
events which that admirable writer assembles in most 
of her tales for youth, but the characters are genial. 
We love Rosamond with her scrapes ; take a lively 
interest in warm-hearted Lucy’s experiments, and 
enjoy Frank's acquisitions of knowledge as if they 
were so many novelties to our sadder selves—owing 
to the truth of character, and charm of style. In his 
preface Mr. Jackson associates Madame Guizot as a 
moralist with “ Marmontel, St. Pierre, and Madame 
de Genlis.” But the periods of the first had the grace 
of a perfect and polished harmony—and the scenes 
of the second got hold of the heart so strongly, that 
there was no stopping to ask how far such pathos 
was healthy ; while the sprightly, vain, indefatigable, 
Madame Sillery, abounded in a busy inventiveness, 
and sometimes, as in The Palace of Truth,’ in an 
arch wit—which amused when she failed to convince. 
Madame Guizot’s * Young Student’ is not superior 
in probability to the above-mentioned efforts, while 
it is far behind them in artistic fascination. 


The Earl of Leicester; a Tragedy.—This play, 
dramatized professedly from * Kenilworth,’ affords a 
curious instance of the extent to which good materials 
may be spoiled by bad workmanship. We have 
always thought Scott’s novel full of brilliant scenes 
ready made; what can exceed the hearing of Tre- 
silian’s complaint by Elizabeth, in presence of the 
Leicester and Sussex factions ?—or that thrilling mo- 
ment on the terrace at Kenilworth, when the Virgin 
Queen confronted the “Gipsy” Earl with his wife? 
Again, what can be more forcibly scenic, than the in- 
terview at Cumnor Hall, in which Varney endeavours 
to win the Countess into connivance with Leicester's 
deceits, and to gain a hearing for his own passion ? 
These are all here: but so tamed and stripped of 
their poetic garniture, that we can scarcely recognize 
one of the most powerful of modern romances, in this 
very lachrymose melodrama. 


Hours of Meditation and devotional Refection, by H. 
Zschokke, translated by J. D. Haas.—The author has 
long been known in Germany as a tale writer of no 
ordinary power, and the work before us will satisfy 
an English public that he is a sound and sensible 
moralist. Mr. Haas appears to have executed his 
humble office with judgment. 


An Epitome of the First Book of Dr. John Bridge's 
Defence of the Government of the Church of England, 
by Martin Marprelate.—This tract is more argumen- 
tative and less abusive, and therefore less graphic and 
amusing—throwing less light on the manners of the 
age—than those which we lately noticed (ante, p. 751). 
That the author, however, was equally in earnest 
let the following rhymes, appended to his preface, 
testify : 

Either from countrie or court, 
M. Martin Marprelate will do you hurt. 


Rime doggrell 
Is good inough for bishops I can tell, 
And I doe much maruell 
If I have not given them such a spell 
As answere it how they cannot tell. 


Doctor Bridges up and downe 
Writeth after this fashowne. 











The Hope that is in us; a Poem.—Thi : 
smoothly written, in some parts not nel oe a 
and, considering the difficulty and axguinecautt’ 
nature of the subject, creditable to its author ) 

Champs de Roses, par Adolphe Duhart-Fauy< 
collection of French poems, ; the nAitde ara 
the more distinguished writers. The selection a = 
to have been made with judgment. —_ 

A Plea for the Liberties of the Scotch Universiti, 
by J. I. Blackie.—The cause now pending ited 
Sir D. Brewster and the Presbytery and sna 
Academicus of St. Andrews has given rise to thi 
pamphlet, wherein the author, with great show of 
reason, maintains that it is harsh and unjust to 
enforce old tests for the purpose of depressing political 


or theological adversaries. 

A Defence of the Church of England against the 
Attacks of a Roman Catholic Priest, by Dr. Tattam 
—A discussion arising out of a meeting at Aylesbury. 
for the purpose of considering the duty of Protestants 
towards the Oriental churches, has ended in the pub- 
lication of this volume of letters, which do not how- 
ever add anything new to the already too large library 
of controversial theology. : 

The Morning and Evening Service of the Church of 
England briefly explained, by a Lady.—An unassum- 
ing little work, apparently well fitted for the use of 
children, for whom it is designed. 

An Examination of Dr. Pusey's Sermon on the 
Excharist, by Rey. B. Goodwin.—A contribution by 
a Dissenting minister at Oxford, to the numberless 
strictures on Dr, Pusey’s well known sermon. 

Thoughts on Moral and Spiritual Culture, by R. C, 
Waterston.—A reprint, in an enlarged form, of a 
lecture delivered before the American Institute,and 
contains much that is good with much that is fanciful, 

Outlines of Sacred Geography, by Rev. R. Thomas, 
—Outlines of British Geography, by Rev. R. Thomas, 
—Such works are necessarily very brief, but these 
appear to contain almost all that is needful on their 
respective subjects, and will no doubt prove useful to 
the younger student of geography. 

The Art of Questioning and Answering in French, 
by A. C. Jobert.—The object is sufficiently explained 
in its title-page. Use will best decide on its utility. 





List of New Books.—Introduction to the Study and Prac- 
tice of Midwifery, by W. and A. Campbell, Esqs., 2nd edit. 
lvol. vo. 16s. cl.—The Life of Gerald Grifiin, by his Brother, 
forming the first volume of his Life and Works, to be com- 
pleted in 8 vols. 12mo. Gs. cl.—The Practical Angler, by Pis- 
eator,with plates, 8vo. 8s. Gd. cl.—The Gospel according toSt. 
Matthew, translated from the Greek, by Sir John Cheke, 
with Introduction, by J. Goodwin, 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds.—Virgil, 
in Usum Delphini, new edit. 8vo. }1s. sheep.—Homeri Ilias, 
vol. duo in uno, 12mo. 6s, bd.—English and German Dia- 
logues, by J. H. Hedley, square, 3s. Gd. cl—The German 
Reader in Prose and Verse, by F. Demmler, 12mo. 4s. bd— 
Wiiliams’s Symbolical Euclid, 7th edit. 18ino. 6s. Gd. el., 7s. 
roan.—Conversations on Arithmetic, by Mrs. H. Ayers, 
12ino. 6s. cl.—The Churches of York, with Historical and Ar- 
chitectural Notices, by Rev. J. Fawcett, imperial to. 20. 2s. 
hf-bd.—Sermons by the late Rev. Francis Goode, 8vo. 
lls. Gd. cl.—Claughton’s (Rev. P. C.) Brief Comparison of 
the Thirty-nine Articles with Holy Seripture, 8vo. 5s. el— 
Marriott's (Rev. C.) Sermons before the University, &e. 
12mo. 6s. cl.—Sermons Preached at St. Mary’s Church, by 
Rey. Dr. Dibdin, 8vo. 12s. ¢l—Philosophy of Christian 
Morals, by 8. Spalding, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—The Oculist 's Vade 
Mecum, a complete Practical System of Ophthalmic Surgery, 
by John Walker, fe. 8vyo. 10s. Gd. cl—A Manual of Fresco 
and Encaustic Painting, by W. b. Sarstield Taylor, post 8v0. 
7s. Gd. cl.—Romantie Viction, from the German, with wood- 
cuts, &e. 12mo. 7s. cl.—The Book of Scottish Song, with His- 
torical and Critical Notices, by Alexander Whitelaw, square, 
Qs. cl., 11s. morocco.—Ned Myers, or a Life before the Mast, 
by J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. bds.— 
‘The Waverley Novels, People’s Edition, Vol. I., royal 8vo. 
9s. swd.—Elements of Anatomy, by Jones Quain, M.D., = 
edit. edited by Mr. Quain and Dr. Sharpey, Part 1, 8vo. 1 
cl.—English Landscape Scenery, by George ¢ hilds, oblong, 
7s. Gd. cl.—Life and Literary Remains of Charles er 
Pemberton, by W. J. Fox, edited by J. Fowler, &vo. 12s. cl. 
—Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, by Capt. 
James Abbott, 2 vols. 8yo. 24s. cl.—Remains of Margaret 
Davidson, new edit. fe. 8vo. 5s. cl—Remains of Lucretia 
Davidson, new edit. fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Catlin’s North American 
Indians, new edit. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 3Us. cl.—Speed's 
Measurer’s Ready Reckoner, square, 2s. bd.—T he at 
Illustrated, with 25 coloured engravings, 4to. 7s- Gd. a 
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THE OWL'S SOLILOQUY. 
twilight hour. “ Tuwhit-tuwhoo !” 
ae Onl = he peered the branches through 
Of the grim old churchyard tree. 
*Tuwhit-tuwhoo !"—and he plumed his wing ;— 
“They are silent now—they shall hear me sing— 
That will gladden their hearts,” quoth he. 


+]'m the king of birds, and t*would ill agree 
With my royal state and my dignity, 
“ To mix with the vulgar throng ; 
§o I wait till the shades begin to fall, 
And the Earth is hushed,—then I charm them all 
With my soft melodious song. 


If I were to sing in the broad daylight, 
I've not the least doubt they would all he quite 
As pleased and as mute as now ; 
But I've often been told—and I think they‘re right, 
That my voice has a grander sound by night, 
And my notes a richer flow. 


—Aha! there's that silly young bird again— 
That nightingale, with his tedious strain— 
Now really it’s very wrong :— 
He listened to me, one summer's eve, 
And ever since then, without my leave, 
He has tried to learn my song. 


Tuwhit-tuwhoo, tuwhoo, tuwhoo— 

He'll be sensible soon, what a vain to-do 
He has made, with his rivalry ; 

Indeed, I’ve a mind myself to teach 

The bird, how completely beyond his reach 
Is the tone of my minstrelsy. 


§o now for a stave !—tuwhit-tuwhoo !” 
Said the Owl, as he fluttered the branches through, 
Of the grim, dark churchyard tree ; 
And a proud old fellow was he, that hour, 
As, perched on the top ofthe belfry tower, 
He hooted right dismally. 
T. Westwoop. 





MUSIC IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

Tut following interesting communication requires 
no introduction. We cannot, however, give currency 
to the biographical notice of M. Weyse, without 
reminding the musical reader, and acquainting our 
Correspondent, that the name of this composer is not 
wholly unknown in England. Some of his works will 
be found in the Allegri di Bravura, published some 
twenty years ago by Boosey & Co., and now out of 
print. Our Correspondent obligingly promises to 
forward us the Ambrosian Chant referred to in this 
notice, with a view to its introduction in London, and to 
which our best attention shall be given on its arrival. 





In your valuable journal of July 22nd, whilst 
making honourable mention of the Symphony of M. 
Gade of the Copenhagen Orchestra, you have, as 
already on a former occasion, pointed to the possibility 
of a new vein of musical invention (as you are 
pleased to call it) developing itself in Northern 
Europe, and having heard of Dr. Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy’s favourable critique of M. Gade’s production, 
you indulged in the pleasing hope that your specu- 
lation was not wholly chimerical. Giving full credit 
to your powers of divination, I would merely add, with 
tegard to M. Gade, that he is a young man of most 
Promising talent, whose first great com positions have 
already acquired a certain celebrity. In the autumn 
of 1841, his grand Overture, ‘Resonance of Ossian,’ 
gained the prize from the Musical Society of Copen- 
hagen, according to the award of Dr. Schneider of 

u, and Dr. Spohr of Cassel, and is universally 
admired by those who have yet heard it executed, 
for its delicacy, sweetness and fanciful colour. It is 
&complete vision of sounds. M.Gade’s Symphony, 
strange to say, was coldly received by the committee 
of the Copenhagen Musical Society, on which—too 
proud to take a refusal_M. Gade demanded the 
teturn of his score, and sent it to Dr. Mendelssohn, 
from whom it met, as you have stated, with the most 
flattering reception. 

The object of my letter, however, is not to make 
you further acquainted with M. Gade. Living 
at a time when the works of Genius are diffused 
throughout the civilized world with railroad speed, 
he will find and make his own way. I am desirous 
of offering you some notice of the great Master Com- 








poser of the North, whose genius and compositions 
have formed M. Gade and many others. This is 
M. Weyse, who died at Copenhagen a year ago, aged 
sixty-eight years. 

Christopher Ernst Frederik Weyse was born at 
Altona, in 1774, of indigent but respectable parents ; 
his mother was well known in that town for her per- 
formances on the piano, and his grandfather, the 
Cantor at the parochial church, gave him his first 
musical lessons; his stepfather, however, destined 
him for the counting-house, and had the mortifi- 
eation of finding him most unqualified for the task. 
In the autumn of 1789, young Weyse landed at 
Copenhagen, provided merely with a few letters of 
introduction ; one was for the leader of the Royal 
Orchestra, Schultz, a man of talent and merit ; 
whose compositions were, at the time, much admired, 
and Weyse won his heart at their first interview, by 
improvising a pianoforte fantasia, on one of Schultz's 
airs, After a short time, Weyse received an appoint- 
ment to his taste, that of erganist to the church of 
St. Peter. He had now full time for the study of coun- 
terpoint and composition. The works of Sebastian 
Bach and Gluck were the foundation of his studies, 
Ile acquired the art of extemporizing on the piano 
to a very high degree, and played with exquisite taste. 
In 1799, the Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung made 
mention of Weyse in the following terms: “ He is 
one of the first performers on the piano-now existing; 
in his Fantasias he unites the science of Bach to the 
inexhaustible genius of Mozart ; if he can succeed in 
reaching the taste of the latter, the art cannot be carried 
to greater perfection. Of his masterly compositions, 
we have yet only seen a collection of Sonatas ; his 
great Symphonies not having found a publisher, not- 
withstanding they have been offered without regard 
to compensation or emolument.” 

With his studies of music Weyse united at that 
time those of philosophy, astronomy, medicine, and 
the languages. Even poetry was successfully culti- 
vated by him; but whilst thus engaged an unfortu- 
nate attachment threw him into a state of melan- 
choly which lasted for years. He was roused from 
his despondency by hearing Mozart's ‘Don Juan’ (in 
1807), and seriously betook himself to composing for 
thestage; Oehlenschlagersupplied him witha text, and 
Weyse gave full vent to his genius in the comic opera, 
The Sleeping Draught,’ which has been given with 
continual success at the Copenhagen Opera, since 
1809, and in the exquisite romantic operas, * Faruk’ 
and *Ludlam’s Cave,’ the latter of which might 
easily be transferred to the English stage. Weyse 
became the father of the romantic opera in Denmark. 
Till then the influence of Gluck and Mozart had 
not been felt, although Copenhagen possessed com- 
posers of much merit and originality, as Schultz and 
Kuntzen.* For this Weyse paved the way, and his 
dramatic genius scemed to culminate in his music 
to Shakspeare’s * Macbeth’ (1817), a subject worthy 
of his poetic mind. Amongst his later dramatic 
works, I may mention his ‘ Floribella’ (1525), * Ke- 
nilworth’ (1832), and an operetta, full of spirit and 
beauty, entitled, ‘An Adventure in the Garden of 
Rosenberg,’ the subject being a comic love-intrigue 
in a favourite public garden of Copenhagen. 

As a dramatic composer, Weyse became very 
popular in his own country, and his lyric songs are 
not less admirable and admired for their simplicity 
and sweetness. They are now universally sung in 
schools, and by the people throughout the country. 
Notwithstanding his great productiveness during 
almost half a century, every one of his compositions, 
even the smallest and most whimsical (of which not 
a few exist) bears witness to his correctness and excel- 
lence in handling his subject, and to the high estima- 
tion in which he held the science of Music. 

But I have not yet mentioned that branch of com- 
position in which he attained the greatest perfec- 
tion, which more than any other is destined, I think, 
to carry his fame to posterity, and to place him, 
sooner or later, by the side of Handel and his pre- 
decessors, the old Italian masters, In his com- 
positions of sacred music he has broken through 
all conventional barriers, and created what may be 





* The ‘Hallelujah of the Creation,’ by the above com- 
poser, is a work well known to our choral societies, espe- 
cially in the provinces. But, with deference to our Corre- 
Pp t, while admitting its merit, our recollection of it 
hardly permits us to allow his praise for originality to pass 
without some qualification. —Ed. 











called a truly Protestant style. His ‘ Ambrosian 
Chant,’ a Protestant transformation of the ‘Te Deum 
Laudamus’ of St. Ambrose, his ‘ Pentecost” and 
Easter oratorios, his ‘Sacrifice of Jesus,’ his ‘Oratorio 
in Celebration of the Reformation,’ and a host of 
others, may be heard and studied repeatedly, even 
by scientific composers, Always original, and still 
plain, the most difficult problems are solved in a sur- 
prisingly easy manner; every idea is expressed in the 
most correct and beautiful way. 

Why these oratorios at least, so easily accessible, 
so congenial to our Protestant feelings, have not yct 
attained their due celebrity throughout Protestant 
Europe, it is not difficult to explain. ‘The reason is 
obvious to those who knew Weyse, and the character 
of his compositions. He was far in advance of his 
time, and his greatest works were, in consequence, un- 
derstood only by a comparatively small band of true 
admirers, and not accessible to the superficial and 
uncultivated minds of the great mass of hearers and 
players of music. Then, too, Weyse had such an utter 
contempt for popularity-hunting, that he neglected 
availing himself of any means whatever to become 
known out of that narrow but enthusiastic circle 
where his affections centered. Ile composed, not 
to create a name for himself, nor with the least idea 
of lucre, but because he could not do otherwise. 

As a composer of sacred music, I hope the name 
of Weyse will one day be established in religious 
England —not hesitating to express the opinion, that 
he was the father of an entirely new school of church 
music, indicating the truly and purely Protestant 
way of approaching the Deity in song, in a manner 
worthy of that religion. The reason why this 
high degree of purity was attained by Weyse, is, that 
he was entirely lyric in his sacred music, and hut very 
seldom has given it an epic, and still less a dramatic 
character ; whereas, all other composers have almost 
exclusively chosen the two latter in their great com- 
positions of Protestant church-music; witness F. 
Schneider’s ‘Weltgericht,’ Beethoven's ‘ Christ on 
the Mount of Olives,’ Mendelssohn’s * Paul,’ Han- 
del’s ‘Messiah,’ Spohr’s * Fall of Babylon ;’ the 
dramatic nature of which causes them to be generally 
considered as unfit for the Church,* and as too profane 
ever to be allowed to form part of our worship. I am 
by ne means of opinion that music ought to be ex- 
cluded from the Church ; still I am not surprised 
at the reluctance with which many Protestants have 
received it. The old-fashioned “ Oras” and “ Kyrie- 
Eleisons” of the Catholic Church, were unfit to ex- 
press the feelings of Protestants ; and it was reserved 
for Weyse to give the true interpretation of the fun- 
damental principles of Christianity. In short, we 
consider him as the Luther of the musical age, whose 
influence, now scarcely dawning, will shine in re- 
splendent glory, when the works of the hour have long 
time been buried in oblivion, I remain, &c. 

October 8, 1843. A Dane. 





OLD LONDON WALL. 


Wutte the deity, or demon, of Innovation drives 
tandem through the strects at such a hand-gallop, 
with Destruction as his fore-horse and Construction 
as his wheeler, let us remind him that to metamor- 
phose is not always to beautify, but far oftener to 
uglify (if the parallel verb be allowed us). Every 
tramp of his said leader may crush an old monument 
into dust; every stamp of his hindermost Pegasus 
may produce some novel object, yet both tramp and 
stamp may agree in disfiguring the fair face of 
Augusta Trinobantium, our thrice honoured metro- 
polis, Had we a hundred hands we would raise 
them against his approach towards certain localities 
where he threatens improvement by his two compen- 
dious processes—knocking down first, “knocking up” 
afterwards, mansions, magazines, and messuages, 
wholesale. For example we hope he will keep a 
reverential distance from Old London Wall, which 
trembles throughout its solid masses at the light rattle 
of his gig, worse than new lath-and-plaster erections 





* From this somewhat hasty confusion of the music des- 
tined for devotional service, and for the spiritual concert, it 
would appear as if a bald and tabernacular psalmody had 
been, till M. Weyse’s time, the only music recognized in the 
Danish Church. Our Correspondent, however, forgets that, 
besides Oratorios, Handel wrote Motets and Anthems. It 
would be too much to expect him to be acquainted with tho 
rich stores of cathedral music possessed by the EnglisiChurch. 
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when a broad-wheeled waggon disturbs their nice 
equilibrium. Pronounce those venerable remains 
accumulations of compact rubbish, if you please, 
what would houses just turned out of the hod to 
replace them most probably be, but modern rubbish 
instead of antique? As regards practical usefulness, 
the few portions still visible above ground perform, 
or could perform, each the part of a dozen walls like 
those now built ; indeed, we may entitle them Cyclo- 
pean for their comparative vast dimensions and dura- 
bility. Their very mortar has the strength of modern 
brick, their concrete is an adamantine pudding-stone 
that would pose “little Jack Horner’ to pull out the 
plums from it, even were not his fingers all “thumbs,” 
we promise him. One immense portion, which might 
serve various mural purposes, has been long left 
almost unemployed by its proprietor, who stands as 
idle as itself,—we believe the Government. It sup- 
ports a wine-vault, protects a stable-yard, and em- 
bellishes a vacant back-court upon Tower Hill, 
dividing elegance and Trinity Square from the Cim- 
merian purlieus of the Minories farther east: its 
aspect towards the former is gray and reverend, to- 
wards the latter sympathetically rugged, squalid, and 
grim. This east front looms over the back-court we 
mention, for about the length of a hundred and fifty 
feet, attaining perhaps the height of thirty-five, but is 
patched in different places in different manners, and 
has far less masonic attractiveness than the opposite 
or western front, which, however, appears scarce a 
third so long, or within ten feet so high, because of 
the elevated soil and other concealments. Both seem 
to have been here above six feet thick, faced with 
alternate broad and flat layers, very regular on the 
more perfect side, and with Roman tiles among them. 
Hyssop, or some weed more worthless in the mate- 
rialist’s eye, though precious in the moral philo- 
sopher’s, waves along the ridge and lends its haggard 
brow a picturesque character, like thin and scattered 
locks crowning a beggar-patriarch’s temples. ‘Upon 
the waste ground here, we learn, a New Church is to 
be erected: were this fine old remain incorporated 
with the walls, they would derive from it additional 
venerableness, if not sacredness: for us we own it 
would have greater interest ceteris paribus, than the 
nicest, sprucest, specimen of Vandal architecture, 
called Gothic, raised in its stead. A second fragment 
stands opposite Sion College, at the corner of Philip 
Street, and flings its silver-pale reflexion over a 
burial-ground, into which the college library looks— 
one place of repose contemplating another! Both 
too, are deposits for dust and worms—but we digress: 
the said fragment runs along Messrs. Deacon’s 
premises, and through them towards Cripplegate. 
Massive substructions exist beneath Mr. Hall’s ware- 
house, and elsewhere hereabouts. All facilities will 
be afforded the antiquarian, or ruin-hunter, by the 
proprietors, who seem to feel a creditable pride in 
those memorials of olden times. What struck us as 
a third super-terranean portion bounds partly the 
small triangular green, fronting All-Hallows Church, 
Broad Street; its dim and sombre hue harmonizes 
well with that sequestered spot, and has also perhaps 
caused explorers to overlook it. But the largest, if 
not most perfect fragment, lines Cripplegate church- 
yard on the south: this immense cantlet of our “ old 
dragon” wall displays a very piebald surface—antique, 
transition, and modern masses mingled together; 
still its original vertebre peep out so often, that the 
comparative physiology of architect#re enables an 
adept to determine their details. We buried our- 
selves deep here “ in the abysm of time ;” a circular 
bastion, protruding itself amongst the peaceful graves, 
has an air somewhat Roman, and may suggest the 
idea of a Saxon imitation, but is be-patched and be- 
darned with Middle Age and recent materials to such 
a degree as would perplex altogether /’Art de verifier 
les Dates, however subtle. Not many paces from 
this proud bulwark, (now itself needing protection !) 
Barbers-Hall pushes into the cemetery another 
apsidal structure, which looks like another bastion 
raised and roofed over; if one indeed, (its coat of 
plaster prevents verification ), it proves that a judicious 
architect might easily preserve an archaic remain, yet 
render it useful. But why, certain persons may ask, 
why preserve these non-conforming old samples of un- 
couth stone-work amongst smart new brick erections? 
does not the mere principle of homogeneity demand 


ruin, the wrinkled, decrepit, weather-beaten oak in 
the village-green? why not let a fine tall poplar 
spring up there instead, and flourish to heaven like the 
miraculous beanstalk ? would not this exhibit much 
more“ homogeneity” among the aspiring mud-cottages 
which have replaced the former humble ones? Let 
us also ask, how many fond associations and deep- 
rooted reminiscences would you tear from the heart 
when you dragged the sylvan monarch from his 
ancient domain? Is it of no use to cultivate the 
affections ? Would the peasants who once assembled 
round this hoary trunk, and talked about bygone 
times and departed neighbours, whose existence it 
brought back, as it were, like a consecrated column 
inscribed with their names—a “ monumental oak”— 
would these peasants, we ask, profit or lose were such 
an uncouth nonconformist doled out to them, 
seven logs a-piece, for firewood? These so-called 
incumbrances and inutilities are nevertheless silent 
friends, unto whom the simple-hearted often commu- 
nicate their sorrows and their joys, which perhaps 
no other ear will receive: how many a forlorn night- 
wanderer has leaned his feeble arm against London 
Wall, and wept his bitter lot to the one old acquaint- 
ance that afforded him any resting-place? But 
no matter! demolish these rugged relics of British- 
Pelasgian art—these huge stumbling-blocks in the 
way of modern improvement. Certain politico-eco- 
nomical Savages, we are told, eat their very parents 
when superannuated and past service, thus carrying 
out the utilitarian principle to its utmost ; and certain 
brute-creatures devour their disabled companions 
lest they might prove a drag on their progress: 
wherefore should men have less of the native Adam 
Smith in them than savages and brute-creatures ? 
Yet if our Innovators would now and then bethink 
them, that there is a moral character to be built up 
among their fellow-citizens, as well as a new line of 
shops, perchance they would obtain a more catholic 
notion of Utility, and perceive, that however impor- 
tant physical welfare is to beings of flesh and blood, 
moral amelioration is likewise momentous to those 
who have souls. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Letters from Egypt announce the death, in the 
28th year of his age, of Mr. George Lloyd, only son 
of Major Sir W. Lloyd. He was accidentally killed 
near Thebes, by the bursting of a fowling-piece on the 
10th of October. Mr. Lloyd was born in India and 
educated in Germany. A friend, in whose judgment 
we have much confidence, informs us that though Mr. 
Lloyd left India when a youth, he was singularly well 
acquainted with the character of the people of that 
country, and the modifications it had undergone from 
European associations ; that he had devoted much 
time to the study of Middle Age history, and particu- 
larly to the influence of Saracenic science on Euro- 
pean civilization ; and latterly to Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. Mr. Lloyd, unfortunately, came before the 
literary world too early for his reputation, and it was 
our duty twolyears since ( No, 644), to comment some- 
what severely on a volume to which his name was 
prefixed as Editor, and not much more favourably 
when he appeared as Editor of Capt. A. Gerard’s 
papers ( No. 733). 

Mr. Duruset, for many years an unobtrusive and 
useful second tenor in English ballad opera, died 
within the week, aged fifty-two. He was the original 
Sherasmin, if our memory serves us, in Weber's 
* Oberon.’ 


Silliman’s Journal, just arrived, announces the 
death of Mr. Nicollet, at Washington, on the 11th 
of September, aged, it is supposed, about forty-eight. 
“Mr. Nicollet’s labours,” says Prof. Silliman, * in the 
departments of physical astronomy and geography 
are well known. He was the favourite pupil and 
friend of La Place; and the frequent occurrence of 
his name in the Mécanique Céleste, shows in what 
estimation he was held by his teacher. Mr. Nicollet 
came to this country about ten years since, and has 
been engaged principally in carrying out a survey— 
geographical, topographical, astronomical, and geo- 
logical—of the vast region embraced by the sources 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. His map of 
this important labour was completed before his death, 
and was shown by him at the Association of American 








their removal? Yes, and why preserve that vegetable 


explanation of an interesting paper on the 

the region in question. Mr. Nicollet also rat ars bd 
effort to the collection and preservation of the vario 
Indian dialects, and in fact every thing which re 
illustrate the history of this interesting race. It is 
said that his collections of MS. notes on this subject 
are voluminous,” 

We must add to these obituary notices the name 
of the Rev. W. L. Rham, who died at Winkfield, in 
Berkshire, on the 31st ult. in the 64th year of his age. 
He was, we believe, of a German family, but born . 
Switzerland, and well known as a very able writer on 
agriculture, with which subject, theoretically and 
practically, few men were better acquainted. Mr, 
Rham contributed many valuable papers to the 
Journal of the Agricultural Society and the Penny 
Cyclopedia, and, in announcing his death in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dr. Lindley mentions that he 
was the writer, in that Journal so well known to its 
readers, under the signature M. 

On Monday last, Mr. C. W. Cope and Mr. J. Dun- 
can were elected Associates of the Royal Academy, 
The principle on which these elections or selections 
are made, has not always been recognized without 
the wails of the Academy; but—no disparagement to 
Mr. Duncan—we think the public will agree with us, 
that the designer of ‘The first Trial by Jury’ was fully 
entitled to the honour. : 

It was lately announced in some of the German, 
and copied into the Paris papers, that M. Arago had 
refused the Order of Merit offered to him by the 
King of Prussia. Baron Humboldt has formally 
contradicted the statement, in a letter published in 
the Prussian Gazette. The King of Prussia, he says, 
simultaneously named, as Knights of the Order of 
Merit, MM. Arago, Letronne, De Chateaubriand, 
Daguerre, Horace Vernet, and Gay-Lussac, and M, 
Arago was the first to signify his acceptance, which 
he did in a letter to the Chancellor of the Order, ex. 
pressive of his satisfaction at the distinction conferred 
on him. 

The latest announcement of Mr. Murray is the 
‘Correspondence of William Taylor, of Norwich, 
(Author of “The English Synonyms,”) with Robert 
Southey, Esq., from 1798 to 1830, with a Memoir of 
his Life and Works,’ by J. W. Robberds, Esq. 

We noticed lately the satisfactory clause in the 
treaty between France and Sardinia, extending the 
protection of copyright to musical and dramatic 
works. A deputation of French artists and men of 
letters connected with the theatres, having waited on 
M. Guizot to express their thanks, and to entreat 
that the means of carrying so just a measure into 
effect might be granted, were received by the 
Minister with the welcome assurance that the pro- 
tection of French arts and letters in foreign countries 
should be forwarded by every possible means in the 
power of the government. 

Monsigny’s ‘Déserteur’ has been just revived at the 
Opéra Comique with success. A curious rumour— 
ben trovato, to say the least of it—promises an opera 
on the ‘Consuelo’ of George Sand, the music by 
Liszt; and even goes the length of indicating the 
probable cast of parts. Consuelo, Madame Stoltz; 
Corilla, Madame Dorus; Maria Theresa, Mdlle. Me- 
quillet ; Count Albert von Rudolstadt, Baroilhet; An- 
zoleto, Duprez; and Maestro Porpora, Levasseur. 

The son of Hummel, who was for a season or two 
in London, has produced an opera at Weimar, but 
without success.—There is a talk of a German opera 
to be held in the Teatro Carcano, Milan, during the 
coming carnival,—a most royal return made by the 
Austrians, if true, for the present which Italy has 
made them of their Kapellmeister Donizetti. Good 
can hardly fail to accrue from both courtesies—to 
German singers and to Italian composers. 

We observe, by one of the Bombay papers, that 
a native of Hyderabad confirms the hope of Col. 
Stoddart being alive, by stating explicitly that, when 
at Bokhara some months since, he had seen that 
officer, and been requested, by him, to make known 
his position. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. : 
NOW OPEN, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. RENovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, pain 
M. Bourton. — from Ten till Four.—N.B. The Gloria, from 
Haydn’s Service, No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect 
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es 2 . . 
Schools in London and its Neighbourhood, 
ne Managers Tore of the Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
7 CTURES, by Dr. Ryan, Professor Bachhoffner, 
THE FUBLIC Le are delivered at Twelve, One, Two, Three, 
Mr. Got"Four, and at Eight o’Clock in the Evening, and usually oc- 
Halt pest half an hour each. roy 4 are generally ELEMENTARY 
rer RES, and are delivered in the most simple and inviting form 
pt ve to combine entertainment with instruction. The subject 
with for each day is suspended in the Hall.—To the valuable 
athe RATUS for ILLUSTRATION has been added ARM- 
APPA S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE and LONG- 
M’s OPAQUE MICROSCOPE.—The EXHIBITION 
BOOMS, with continued novelties, are Open Mornings and Evenings, 
exept Saturday Evenings. 
Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 
For Instruction in the Private Classes apply to Mr. R. I. Long- 
pottom, the Secretary. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GgoLocicaL Soctety.—Nov. 1.—Mr. Murchison 
in the chair. : ’ ; 

The magnificent collection of drawings of fossil 
fishes, being the originals of the great work of Prof. 
Agassiz, from whom, in order to aid their publication, 
they were purchased by Lord F rancis Egerton, was 

resented by his Lordship, and exhibited. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘On the Fossil Remains of Star-fishes of the 
Order Ophiuridee, found in Britain,’ by Prof. Edward 
Forbes.—After enumerating the several Ophiuride 
recorded as British fossils, the author described four 
new species-—viz. 1. Ophioderma tenuibrachiata, and 
2, Ophiura Murravi, discovered by Dr. Murray in the 
lias near Scarborough; 3. Amphiura Pratti, dis- 
covered by Mr. Pratt in the Oxford clay; and 4. 
Ophiura cretacea, communicated by Mr. Tennant, 
from the chalk. The animals of this order appear 
to have commenced their existence in the earliest 
periods of organic life, and to have continued to the 

nt day without any great modifications of form 
of family or generic value. They seem at present 
to be much more numerous than at any former 
period. None of the fossil species is identical with 
the existing. 

2. ‘On the Geology of Malta and Gozo,’ by Lieut. 
Spratt, R.N., Assistant Surveyor H.M.S. Beacon.— 

e formations composing these islands are tertiary, 
and appear, from the author's researches, to belong 
to one geological epoch. They are all of marine 
origin, and very regularly deposited in parallel strata, 
but little inclined from the horizontal. They may 
begrouped under four divisions: —1. Coral limestone, 
2. Yellow sandstone and blue clay; 3. Yellow and 
white calcareous sandy freestone; and 4. Yellowish 
white semi-crystalline limestone. Each of these 
groups is characterized by peculiar fossils, some of 
which are common to more than one. By a careful 
examination of the organic remains in each, the 
author was enabled to detect several extensive faults 
in both islands. These displacements amount gene- 
rally to about half the present height of the islands 
above the sea—viz. about 300 feet, and the direction 
of the faults is transverse to the line of elevation, or 
the direction of the islands, that is, N.E. and S.W., 
the chain of islands running N.W. and S.E. Ad- 
vantage of the irregularities of surface caused by 
these faults has been taken in constructing the mili- 
tary defences of the island. The author concludes 
with a detailed account of the several strata and their 
subdivisions, describing the distribution of the con- 
tained fossils, a collection of which accompanied the 
Paper. 


Institute oF British ARCHITECTS.—Nov. 6.— 
Mr. Tite, V.P. in the chair.—The minutes of the 
preceding session having been confirmed, the chair- 
man, in a brief address, proceeded to congratulate the 
members on the increased attention paid to Gothic 
architecture, and considered it a source of gratification 
to the profession to witness the almost daily restora- 
tion of the most beautiful monuments of the middle 
ages, in all their pristine beauty ; but at the same 
time he would caution the junior members against 
the exclusive study of that style, to the neglect of 
the classical styles of Greece and Italy, which were 
obviously more suitable on many occasions for 
modern purposes, and hoped they would not be 
forgetful of those great and grand types introduced 
by Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren. He 
further offered some observations on the state of 
architecture in Germany, suggested by a recent tour 
in that country, particularizing among the buildings 
ancient and modern most worthy of attention the 
“Walhalla,” the “Theatre at Munich,” and the 











“Cathedral at Ulm.” Of the first mentioned he 
spoke in the highest terms, with regard not only to 
the design and situation, but also to the perfect man- 
ner of itsexecution. Mr. Donaldson, V.P., then read 
anaccountofthe models ofchurches preserved in Henry 
the Fifth'’s Chantry, Westminster Abbey, and which 
were proposed to be built in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Three, however, only, out of the thirteen—at Green- 
wich, St. James’s Westminster, and the New Church 
in the Strand—had been constructed. The others 
were designs of a high class, and he considered it a 
serious loss to the architectural character of the 
metropolis that they were never carried into effect. 
The models are beautifully executed and in good 
preservation, and it is to be regretted that they are 
not more open to inspection. The names of the 
architects are unknown. Prof. Donaldson also ex- 
plained the mode practised by the old Italian masters 
of preparing the fronts of their buildings for decora- 
tions in fresco, and exhibited an original drawing by 
Polidoro in illustration. He likewise read a commu- 
nication from Mr. J. Crace, containing observations 
made during a recent tour through the north of 
Italy and Germany, on modern frescoes, and the 
methods adopted in their execution. 








Horticutturat Society.—Nov. 7.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq., in the chair. Mr. J. Bagster and Mr. 
H. Waterer were elected Fellows, From Mrs. Law- 
rence, was a well-grown plant of Cattleya labiata, 
with two spikes of beautiful light pink blossoms ; 
and a fine specimen of Epiphyllum truncatum viola- 
cium, with pretty purple flowers: this plant was ex- 
ceedingly handsome, from its pyramidical form ; this 
was effected by grafting it on Cereus speciosissimus, 
inserting the longest branches at the bottom, the 
shortest ones at the top, and filling up the intermediate 
space in the form of a regular pyramid; it was 
nearly three feet high, and the branches were all in 
bloom, from top to bottom, which rendered it an 
object of great interest: a Banksian medal was 
awarded. The Marquess of Bath sent two Queen 
Pine-apples, weighing 5lb. 40z., and 5lb. 9oz., and 
measuring each 54in. in diameter, and 94in. in 
length ; the number of pips was 10. These were 
exceedingly handsome fruit, and were not produced 
by mere accident, as those exhibited by his gardener 
from time to time prove; but were the result of 
steady successful cultivation and good management. 
There is little doubt that in a few years the manner 
of cultivating the Pine will be greatly altered, and 
that larger and better fruit will be produced than we 
have hitherto seen. A Banksian Medal was awarded. 
G. W. Ward, Esq., exhibited two bunches of Grapes, 
weighing 1]b. 40z., and 1lb. 30z.; these were said to 
have been brought from Paris in 1840, under the 
French name of Raisin Monstre: they much resembled 
the Gros Ribier du Maroc. They, although as ripe 
as ever they would be, were not so well flavoured as 
could have been wished ; though they had had the 
benefit of all the heat that was given to Muscats, and it 
was said to have been put on the first week in March: 
this grape would require a warmer and better climate 
than that of Britain to bring it to perfection. Vis- 
count Maynard exhibited a Cassaba, a Pearson's 
Green-fleshed, and a Netted Green-fleshed Melon ; 
these were stated to have been from plants from which 
two crops had been cut. From the Gardens of the 
Society were ten varieties of Chrysanthemums; these 
were placed under glass about three weeks or a 
month ago, and from their having had abundance of 
light and air, which is so necessary for Chrysan- 
themums at this season, their flowers were finely 
coloured. There was also a collection of Pears, 
and amongst them Marie Louise, from a large tree 
which had been removed from a wall about three or 
four years ago, and had not suffered from the opera- 
tion of lifting and transplanting. 





Liynean Society.—Nov.—R. Brown, Esq., in the 
chair. A paper was read by Mr. Kippist on the dis- 
covery of the Backhousia setosa of De Candolle at 
Saffron Walden, in Essex, by Mr. J. Clarke. This 
plant had been previously described as Picies nieva- 
cioides ; but there can be no doubt now of its iden- 
tity with the Backhousia setosa of Europe. A paper 
was commenced from Mr. Griffiths, on the sub-class 
of plants called Rhizanthee. The author proceeded 
to examine in detail the characters on which this 





ded 





class was ft He considered that in each of 
the characters this class did not differ so much from 
the other classes as many of the plants undoubtedly 
referred to them. Their parasitic character differed. 
Many of the species had a higher vascular develope- 
ment than was supposed. The absence of the embryo 
in the seed was an inference. There might be an 
embryo arrested in a stage of developement earlier 
than we are acquainted with in the higher forms of 
plants. Prof. Forbes exhibited some specimens of 
Orchidaceous flowers which had been electrotyped, 
and retained their form and character in a remark- 
able manner. 





BotanicaL Socrery.— Sept.—J. E. Gray, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Dr. Wood, of Cork, pre- 
sented a specimen of Neottia gemmipara, found in 
Ireland. Dr. T. Taylor presented the following spe- 
cies of Jungermanniw, new to the British Flora: 
Jungermannia reclusa (MSS. Taylor), J. fragilifolia 
(MSS. Taylor), J. germana (MSS. Taylor), and 
J. riparia (MSS. Taylor). Read : —‘ Observations 
on some varieties of Hypna, and on a new species of 
Lichen,’ by Dr. Taylor. The specimens described 
were collected in North America by Dr. Gavin 
Watson, and by him presented to the Society. The 
new lichen described was named Cenomyce foliacea. 

Oct.—J. Reynolds, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 
Mr. A. Gerard exhibited a collection of Fruits and 
Seeds from Sierra Leone, containing specimens of 
the fruits of the Butter and Tallow Tree (Pentadesma 
butyracea). Read :—*‘ Notes of a Botanical Excur- 
sion to Tilgate Forest in August last,’ by the Chair- 
man, 

Nov.—Hewett C. Watson, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
The following papers were read:—‘ On the Botany 
of Lichfield,’ by the Rev. R. Garnett; ‘ Notes on a 
species of Cuscuta found at Duxford, Cambridge- 
shire,’ by Mr. Frederick Bond. The Chairman pre- 
sented a series of specimens of the common Birch, 
in order to show that the forms described by different 
authors under the names of Betula alba, pendula, 
glutinosa, and pubescens, are only varieties of one 
single species, the original Betula alba of Linneus. 
Mr. Watson stated that he had repeatedly found on 
different branches of the same tree the various forms 
of leaf and other characters which were given as the 
distinctions between these supposed species, and that 
the leaves of Betula glutinosa or pubescens were pro- 
duced usually (if not always) on the seedling plants 
of Betula alba or pendula. Specimens of Primula 
elatior, from the Bardfield Station, were presented by 
Mr. E. Doubleday. They were remarkable for the 
wide variation in the relative length of the calyx and 
corolla, and also in the form of the leaves, some 
specimens resembling the primrose in their tapering 
leaves, while others had the abruptly contracted 
leaves similar to those of the cowslip. 





Socrery or ArTs.—Nov. 8.—G. Moore, Esq. V.P. 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a paper on the 
means at present known of preserving life in cases 
of shipwreck, which was illustrated by numerous 
models, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 





Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 
Botanic Society, 8. 
Mon. Geographical Society, half-past 8. 
Tues. Meteorological Society, 8. 
_ Medico-Chirurgical Society, half-past 8. : 
WED. Society of Arts, 8.—‘(n Elkington’s Process of Coating Tron 


with Zinc, Copper, &c.’ by Mr, F. Pellatt. 
_ Geological Society, half-past 8. 
_ Microscopical Society, 8. 
Tuvr. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
- Royal Academy.—Anatomical Lecture. 
_ Society of Antiquaries, 8. 
Botanical Society, 8. 














FINE ARTS 
DECORATION. 
Pavements. 

In spite of great mistakes in taste committed in 
high quarters, such, for instance, as surrounding the 
finest remains of ancient sculpture in the world—the 
Elgin Marbles at the British Museum—with sham red 
granite walls, (bad even if real granite, but offensive 
as a pretence,) whilst red cloth hangings would have 
been effective and genuine ;—erecting a statue to be 
invisible on the summit of a column, the column 
itself placed in a large open space, where its sole 
merits, its proportions, are lost ;—deadening the 
many-tinted marble shafts at Westminster Abbey 
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with hideous leaden wash, to set off the abortions of 
Gibbs and Rysbrack ;—in spite of these, and many 
other abominations, which might be recounted, all 
discouraging and perplexing, it appears to us, that a 
better taste in the decorative arts is gradually spread- 
ing and developing itself. We are beginning to be 
again sensible of the charms of colour in the decora- 
tion of our buildings, our garments, and our furniture. 
Form is assuming a more legitimate application in 
respect of ornament, and there is a wholesome pre- 
ference for modest realities over meretricious shams. 
We need not conceal, that the direction of this im- 
proved taste is, at the present time, rather towards 
revival of what has once existed, than towards new 
creations. This, however, is no cause for regret. 
Emerging from the ignorance, conceit, and apathy 
of a transition state, in which we have been shuf- 
fling from the time of the Commonwealth in most 
points respecting art, we must necessarily collect our 
materials and pass through the phase of knowing, 
understanding, and appreciating the past, before we 
can proceed to reconstruct or create. Even the revival 
of ancient decorations, partakes, in some measure, 
of the character of inventions, in consequence of the 
new and improved means which progressive discove- 
ries in science enable us to apply in the realization 
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both styles of pavement—old English tiling and 
Roman mosaics—and the invention of a third and 
cheaper process, ruder, and susceptible of less variety, 
by means of asphalte, are actively at work for the 
adornment of our floors. Two extensive factors of 
pottery ware, Messrs. Chamberlain, of Worcester, 
and Mr. Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent, are busy in 
the preparation of Encaustic Tiles. These tiles are 
the true and genuine ecclesiastical ornaments for 
church pavements, and we hope no more sandstone 
flags will again be laid in a sacred edifice so long as 
tiles can be procured. If the foundation on which the 
tiles are to be laid is sound and level, the cost of ap- 
propriate tiling is not materially greater than of stone. 
The improved machinery of modern times subjects 
these tiles to great pressure, and they are consequently 
much harder and less porous, and therefore more 
durable than the ancient tiles, Indeed, unless there 
be some accidental defect in the clay, it is next to im- 
possible, either by force or friction, to inflict any in- 
jury on them. They will sustain the roughest usage 
to which they are at all likely to be subjected, even 
by the hobnails of clodhoppers. These advantages 
are some set-off against the mechanical look which 
the modern tiles have, but which is not apparent in 
the ancient. The patterns in the first are more uni- 


of them. Let us never forget, however, that the | form, and seemingly the product of machinery, whilst 
business of machinery can be but perfect reproduc- | the latter appear to be the work of the hand. Of the 
tion after a given pattern. Its powers are infinite in ; tiles of the two makers we have mentioned we prefer 
this respect; but the work of the machine is not | those of Mr. Minton. They have the more genuine 


the work of a humanmind. The skill of the fingers 
and the precision of the lathe have each their re- 
spective objects for which they are best suited, and 
in which neither can compete with the other. The 
boundaries are nice, and scarcely distinguishable. 
It might seem that the Birmingham smith, with all 
his modern appliances of steam-power, &c., ought 
to produce better iron-work—gates, for example— 
than his predecessor who relied on his rude and simple 
tools. Yet let any one who questions the superior 
mastery of the hand over machinery, compare the 
gates at Hampton Court with those on Constitution 
Hill, in the Green Park, or even the bronze gates 
before Buckingham Palace. The first are the work 
of an artist, the latter of a machine; the first full of 
light, beautiful, and graceful lines, waving in endless 
luxuriance, and cunning diversity ; the latter, solid, 
heavy, clumsy, graceless ; not bad in themselves, but 
very bad by comparison. The power that we now 
possess should make us the more cautious about the 
perfection and beauty of the original model. The 
creation of a single china or iron Frankenstein, rest- 
ing on a solitary chimney-piece, matters little; but 
the multiplying them by millions, which stare you in 
the face in every house you enter, is a serious and 
appalling crusade against good taste. Good taste! 
“There is no disputing about taste,” says Jones of 
the city: ‘Every one to his own taste,” says Lord 
Jones of Belgrave Square. No more pernicious fal- 
lacies than these in their way, despite the principle 
has been upheld by Art-Unions. We might as well 
and as truly say, “ No dispute about knowledge!” 
“ Every one to his own morals!” But there are signs 
of the beginning of a practical warfare against these 
fallacies, and we will not here discuss them further. 
Our attention has recently been called to the new 
tiles laid in the Temple Church, to the mosaic pave- 
ments in the Reform Club, in Messrs. Hilditch’s 
shop on Ludgate Hill, in the Hall of the London 
Cofiee House opposite, and elsewhere, as the early 
signs of improvements likely to be realized in pave- 
ments,—a subject which has been as much neglected 
as ceilings. Since the days of the Reformation, we 
have had little else on our floors than rude coarse 
flagstones, or, at best, chequers of black and white 
marble. The-old English tile, in its immense variety, 
scems to have gone out of use, and even in the uni- 
versal employment and adaptation of classical models, 
the use of the handsome mosaics of the Romans seems 
to have been altogether overlooked. It was natural 
enough to forget the tesselated pavements of the 
Middle Ages—of which a fine remnant may be seen 
before the altar of Westminster Abbey, if the visitor 
can persuade the vergers to remove the rush mat- 
ting, or a more perfect specimen still in Trinity Cha- 
pel of Canterbury Cathedral—but it is not easy to 
account for the neglect of the Roman models, ex- 


cept so far as the difficulty and cost of manufacture | 


may have influenced it. 








ancient features about them. The tiles laid in the 
chancel of the Temple Church are of his manufacture. 
The patterns were almost wholly obtained from the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, where the 
original pavement, having been carefully boarded 
over when that building was fitted up as a Record 
Office, remains in probably greater perfection than 
any elsewhere. Many of these patterns are of great 
beauty ; some consist of heraldic cognizances, others 
of figures, some evidently relating to the life of Edward 
the Confessor, and others of very beautiful scrolls. 
They are probably as old as the reign of Edward ITT. 
who decorated this structure. The average price of 
each tile is sixpence. The ground is unglazed ; the 
colours are a red, somewhat between Indian and 
light red, with the patterns of orange or bright yellow, 
highly vitrified and glazed. The red is decidedly 
susceptible of improvement. In the ancient tiles, the 
whole surface was glazed, and it must have been difti- 
cult to walk on them, unless barefooted. These tiles 
are about an inch thick. Besides these, Mr. Minton 
has produced a cheaper kind, which are wholly un- 
glazed; they are red, buff, and black. The alterna- 
tions of the black tiles are effective, and the whole 
appearance, rather Romanesque than Gothic, is 
chaste, but less ecclesiastical than the glazed. For 
this reason they are better suited to lay buildings, 
and are worth the attention of architects, for halls 
and passages even of very moderate sized houses. 
Very ornamental, too, they would prove for hearths 
and mantel-pieces, &c., and they might be applied 
for dairies, conservatories, and even some articles of 
domestic furniture. In the imitation of the ancient 
tiles, only red and buff colours hitherto appear to 
have been used. It may be well to point out that 
they were made of other colours. Green and white 
tiles were used by Henry VIII. for Hampton Court, 
these being his chosen—the Tudor—colours, and we 
should be glad to see them restored to the great Hall 
of that Palace. 

One of the first specimens of the revival of the 
Tesselated Pavement, we believe, is to be seen in 
the hall of the Reform Club. It was manufactured 
by Mr. Singer, and laid on a principle for which 
he took out a patent. Excellent asthe effect of this 
pavement is, it has a dingy appearance, and this, 
we believe, is unavoidable in the process adopted 
by Mr. Singer. The tesserae, which are usually 
about an inch square, are laid not one by one on the 
floor itself, but on a ground of cement, thus forming 
slabs about eighteen inches square, which slabs are 
then placed together on the floor. In order to obtain 
a level surface, the tesserae so fixed are, we believe, 
planed or ground smooth: for this purpose, they are 
made rather softer than would otherwise be neces- 
sary, and thus their ground surface absorbs the dirt. 
Mr. Blashfield has improved on this process, and 
though he adopts Mr. Singer’s method of laying, 


The revival, however, of | he makes the tesserze themselves so true and smooth 
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that they require no further levelling. They can, 
therefore, be made much harder, are. so mad ens 
cordingly, and their original vitrified surface is se 
disturbed. Their colours remain unaffected by te 
and the white tessere are as clean and pure ps ees 
china. These tesserw, of the finest porcelain (being 
flint and fine clay,) are manufactured in the powd an 
state, in all varieties of colour, and con a 
are coloured throughout their entire body ; 
der, which is almost of impalpable fineness, is made to 
cohere by means of hydraulic pressure. Thus formed 
they are highly vitrified. Pavements of this kind pan 
necessarily much more costly than those of tiles. a 
their price will limit the use of them as pavements 
except in the mansions of the wealthy. Still in pas. 
sages subjected to much traffic, they are cheaper * a 
oilcloth, We have seen a beautiful mosaic that 
cost fifty pounds, but will last a thousand years, sub. 
stituted—from economical motives—for floorcloth of 
similar size, which it was necessary to replace an- 
nually. They might well be used before the altars 
of churches ; and sufficient remains of Abbot Ware's 
Mosaic Pavement, laid in Henry the Third’s Teign 
before the high altar in Westminster Abbey, ext 
to furnish models of ancient workmanship. The 
revived use of these tesserie will lead, perhaps, to 
the erection of tombs like those of Edward the 
Confessor and Henry IIT.—(What a shame that 
the British Museum did not secure Cavallini’s shrine 
at Strawberry Hill!) and it is not difficult to foresee 
the application of this mosaic work to many minor 
ornamental purposes, such as chess-boardg, tables, &c. 

Thus much of this paper was written when Mr. 
Owen Jones’s Designs for Mosaic and Tesselated 
Pavements opportunely appeared,* to aid the revival 
of these beautiful floorings, by furnishing admirable 
patterns for them. The patterns are new combina- 
tions of ancient forms, chiefly Pompeian and Moorish 
—one of the handsomest (No. 7) to our taste, seems 
to result from a happy union of the general features 
of both. The whole of these patterns have been de. 
signed for square areas, and their application is con- 
sequently circumscribed, for the most part, to large 
mansions or to public buildings. We trust Mr. Jones 
will invent patterns suitable for smaller houses—for 
such passages as are generally found in the houses of 
the middle classes whom we may expect to see using 
the Tesselated Pavements. Mr. Jones's work contains 
ten designs, most of them intricate combinations of 
great variety. Though parts of them might he sepa- 
rated and applied to passages, we should still prefer 
having patterns invented expressly. 

And here, whilst on the subject of patterns, we 
must find room for some judicious remarks on the 
subject, which appear in Mr. Eastlake’s letter ap- 
pended to Lady Mary Fox's * Country House.’ 

“TI can hardly approve the occasional practice of 
the ancients, in placing Mosaic ‘ histories’ under their 
feet. The passion for this kind of decoration was 
carried so far, that the ornamental floor of the dining 
room sometimes represented the scattered fragments 
of arepast. The objections are sufficiently obvious. 
The forms and hues employed should be merely cal- 
culated to gratify the sight. Among other prelimi- 
nary considerations, I would also include the nature 
of the mere surface, as well as the distinction of every 
apartment. Thus a pavement, however decorated, 
should still express the character of firmness and 
solidity. For this reason, I would banish even the 
lowest kind of life (that of plants), and every ap- 
proach to perspective. Geometrical forms would 
thus be alone admissible: the variety is infinite: but 
even here I would again exclude abrupt and irregular 
contrasts of colour, which have sometimes the effect 
of making the evenness of the surface doubtful: the 
last consideration is even applicable to carpets.” 

Accompanying Mr. Jones’s designs, is an essay ‘On 
the Materials and Structure of Tesselated Pavements, 
by Mr. J. O. Ward. It gives an account of the 
old Roman pavements, their materials and workman- 
ship, and of the various experiments by Mr. Wyatt 
and others before the applications of the compressed 
tesserz, the use of which it is the particular aim of 
this work to recommend. It enables us to add a few 
particulars to those we have already stated. The 
Romans laid the tessera, wanting uniformity in size 
and shape, one by one on the floor of cement—after- 
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* Designs for Mosaic Pavements, By Owen Jones, Archit. 
Weale. 
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+e eubbing and lishing the surface. “We need 
ary ae Mr. Ward, “at length on the time 
and trouble that it must have taken to set each tes- 
a separately in the cement, and to try the surface 
—" = level after every few pieces were laid. With 
. t to the subsequent operation of grinding down 
and polishing the surface of the work, it must have 
been, in most cases, (and particularly where stones of 
ahard and gritty nature were employed) the most 
tedious and laborious part of the process.” Mr. Ward 
justly regards Mr. Singer’s invention of cutting the 
‘sett into uniform shapes out of thin layers of clay, 
and uniting them “ with cement so as to form slabs 
of convenient size for paving”—“ as one of the most 
important steps towards the revival of the art in this 
country.” It appears that the material which Mr. 
Blashfield applied to the manufacture of his tessere, 
had been previously used in the production of buttons 
to supersede those of mother-of-pearl, bone, &c., 
according to a patent taken out by Mr, Prosser and 
yorked by Messrs. Minton. P 

We have before admitted, that in so far as they are 
harder and truer in their levels, than those of Messrs. 
Singer,and consequently requiring no smoothing, these 
tessereare to be preferred,—but judging from our own 
observation,we think some qualification should be made 
in the following statement of the advantages. “First 
being formed in similar steel dies, they are of uniform 
size and shape, so that they can be fitted together ac- 
curately in the laying down of the most complicated 
designs.” Now we beg to say that the varieties of ma- 
terial, or the process of baking, orsomething else, causes 
yerymanifest differences in size and shape to appear in 
the tesseree of different colours, The blue invariably 
shrink most, the buff least, to a difference of one in 
twelve. Whether or not these differences are im- 
portant in the actual laying, we cannot say. Next, 
it is said that * being all composed of the same ma- 
terial, variously coloured, they are all of precisely 
equal hardness.” We doubt very much if the butf 
and white and blue are equally hard, or even of the 
same clay. We incline to think that the material of 
the first comes from Staffordshire, whilst that of the 
white is brought from the disintegrated granite of 
Comwall. The process of laying is thus described : 
“the pavement is first put together, face downward, 
on asmooth surface, so that the tesserm find their 
level without any trouble to the workmen ; and as 
soon as a sufficient portion of the design is finished, 
itis backed with fine Roman cement, which is worked 
in to fill the crevices between the tesserz; the pave- 
mentisthus formed intosmooth flat slabs of convenient 
size (according to Mr. Singer’s method), and these 
are laid on a foundation properly prepared in the 
usual way.” * Pavements, thus constructed, are sin- 
gularly beautiful. The outline of the design strikes 
clearly and sharply upon the eye, and the brilliant 
colours of tesserw are reflected from the level surface, 
uninterrupted by those broad, uneven lines of cement 
which, in the Roman pavements, detract so much 
from the general effect. The truth of every line and 
angle in the figure, and the first proportion of all its 
parts, however complicated and various, impress the 
mind with an agreeable sense of order and precision.” 

Some imitations of tesselated pavements, and also 
of the encaustic tiles, have been attempted in Keene's 
cement, but we cannot say that we look on them, or, 
indeed, any imitations, with much favour, unless some 
very obvious advantages result. It has not the dura- 
hility of either tesserz or tiles. We have our doubts 
whether this composition be fit for pavements, though 
we have no doubt of its excellence for walls and 
ceilings. It is harder and moredurable than scagliola, 
and is applicable for all sorts of inlaid marble work, 
realizing the effects at a tithe of the price. 

The use of asphalte has not been so general as 
might have been wished or expected, and yet there 
would seem to be no good reasons against employing 
itin all cases where the cost of tiles or tessere is a 
consideration, For street pavements it is certainly 
susceptible of greater ornament than flag stones, and it 
might be agreeably diversified in colours and variety 
of patterns, Some attempts, but not carried out suffi- 
ciently as respects colour, have been made before the 
Ordnance Office in Pall Mall, at the foot of the steps 
of the Cariton Column, in Whitehall Yard, &c. 

Floorcloths and carpets might be appropriately 
treated in connexion with pavements, except that 
what we have to submit, on carpets especially, to our 





fair readers would extend this paper inconveniently, 
and the discussion of the subject must, therefore, be 
postponed. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, November 15, 1843, the Society 
will perform, for the first time, HANDEL'S Oratorio, DEBORAH. 
Principal Vocal Performers, Miss Rainforth, Miss Cubitt, Miss 
Dolby, Mr. Walker, Mr. Giubilei, and Mr. H. Phillips; the Band 
and Chorus will consist of above Five Hundred Performers. Tickets, 
3s. each; Reserved Seats, 5s.; may be had cf the principal Music- 
Sellers: of Mr. Mitchell, 39, Charing-cross, and of Mr. Ries, 102, 
Strand, opposite Exeter Hall. T. BREWER, Hon. Sec. 

The doors of the Hall, for the future, will be opened at Half-past 
Six, and the performance commence at Seven o’Clock. The Sub- 
scription to the Society is One Guinea per annum. Persons desirous 
of becoming Subscribers are requested to apply at Exeter Hall on 
Tuesday Evening, between the hours_of Eight and Ten. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Orpheus: a Collection of Glees, or Vocal German 
Quartetts, by the most admired German Composers, 
with English Poetry. Book 13.—The form of this 
publication argues an increase of musical acquire- 
ment in England worth noticing. A dozen years ago 
three-fourths of our amateur glee singers—spelling, 
instead of reading their parts, and dependingon the in- 
dications given by the accompanist at the pianoforte, 
and the proceedings of their neighbours, for time,— 
would have been unable to make anything of a new 
composition, if denied the privilege of crowding 
together round one full score; a disposition of forces 
not only destructive of musical effect, but leading to 
conjunctions and disasters as whimsical as those of 
the never-to-be-forgotten quartett party in Paul de 
Kock’s ‘Mon Voisin Raymond.’ Now, it would 
appear as if our singers are beginning to count their 
bars and rests,—to depend upon the eye and not 
the car for the right interval; for a collection of 
music, issued in the good German form of separate 
vocal parts, has arrived at the thirteenth number. 
This advance is well worth a paragraph of notice 
and encouragement. As regards the intrinsic value of 
the German vocal quartett by way of addition to our 
vocal stores, the most catholic of critics must speak 
less confidently. That we are not blindly devoted to 
English glees, all must admit who will refer to a 
former number (Athen. No. 588), where principles 
were stated so unpalatable to native self apprecia- 
tion as to excite controversy. Good or bad, however, 
but few of the German part-songs can be accepted 
as a valuable additicn to our store of native manu- 
facture. Many are merely harmonized melodies, 
and, as such, not a whit more musically respectable 
than the ‘O Nanny’s, which the Knyvetts used to 
whisper for the applause of sexagenarian audiences, 
Polaccas, waltzes, marches, without number, occur to 
us, coming under this definition. To this class, how- 
ever, belong some of the noblest popular strains of 
any country,—we mean Weber’s settings of Kérner’s 
martial lyrics, which, by their invention and gran- 
deur, must conciliate the severest musical purist, 
while, by the incomparable nature and spirit of their 
melodies, they stir the least educated listener as with 
“the voice of a trumpet.” We are accustomed to 
pique ourselves on our ‘ Britons, strike home’ and 
‘Rule Britannia,’ but which of these, in its in- 
tense and over-mastering enthusiasm, approaches the 
‘Sword Song’ and ‘ Lutzow’s Wild Chase’? While 
speaking of the German melody-glees, we must not 
forget to praise those by Eisenhofer, in which a soft 
and flowing cantilena is set off by rich but not extra- 
vagaut harmony. Coming from songs of the table 
and the troop, within the sphere of more strict 
musical contrivance, we shall find our cousins less 
rich than such admirable choral singers and such 
thoroughly-trained composers ought to be. Many of 
what may be called their serious glees are profoundly 
tedious, and stand in the catalogue of Music where 
‘The Burgomaster of Berlin’ (see ante, p. 959,) 
stands among historical novels. There are fine com- 
positions by Zelter and by Spohr,—the ‘ Rastlose 
Liebe’ of the latter is a very gem ;—we have heard, 
too, one or two by Marschner of great merit, but, on 
the whole, nothing to make our Danby, and Paxton, 
and Calcott, and Webbe, and Horsley ashamed of 
their selected works,—nothing so delicate as the last- 
mentioned writer's ‘See the Chariot,’ and ‘ By Celia’s 
Arbour,’ and ‘ Nymphs of the Forest.’ This, by the 
way, may arise from the German part-songs being 
written for many voices, whereas our best have been 





only planned fora quartett of soli. To come directly 
to the matter in hand, the thirteenth number of 
Messrs. Ewer’s * Orpheus’ shows that in this field of 
Music, also, that indefatigable and high-toned artist, 
Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy has not been idle. Hehas 
on the present occasion, written for soprano, contralto, 
tenor, and bass, and not in the limited form of the har- 
monized melody. That he had already triumphantly 
attacked in his *Sechs Lieder fiir vierstimmigen Miin- 
nerchor,’ (Op. 50), the second of which, * Der Jager 
Abschied,’—the same which was performed with so 
much pomp at the recent Brandenburg Festival— 
is one of the finest things ever composed for male 
voices. The songs under notice, as might be expected 
from the superior delicacy of the voices employed, 
are more exquisite in their harmonies, and less bold 
in their style than the collection referred to. ‘The 
Nightingale’ (No. 4) is in form of a round, with some 
liberties ; ‘ The Hunting Song’ (No. 6) unique, in our 
experiences, as starting off in a minor key ; * The Vale 
of Rest’ (No. 5), and ‘The Departure’ (No. 3), in 
slower time and in a smoother style: in both will be 
found peculiar harmonies, ascribable probably to 
the composer's intimate knowledge of the ancient 
German Protestant church writers, but applied in 
positions entirely his own, and producing effects as 
interesting as they are unhackneyed. 

Much of interest could be said concerning the 
German part-song, as belonging to those cheerful 
and enthusiastic popular festivals, which are, unhap- 
pily, so strange, perhaps so impossible, in England. 
But enough, on the present occasion, by way of 
sketching the outlines of its character, and of calling 
the attention of musicians of every quality—most of 
all those concerned in popular vocal instruction—to 
the publication before us, 





MISCELLANEA 





Paris Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 30.—M. de St. 
Venan, an engineer of the Ponts-et-Chaussées, read 
a paper on the calculations of the resistance and 
flexion of solids with simple or double curves, taking 
simultaneously into account the various trials to 
which they may be subjected in every sense. M. de 
St. Venan proposes to complete and rectify in several 
points, and also to simplify in many cases of practical 
application, the theory of the resistance of solid 
bodies, and the calculation of the slight modifications 
which they undergo within the limits of their elasticity. 
—WM. Largeteau laid before the Academy a set of 
abridged tables for the calculations of equinoxes and 
solstices._M. Walferdin made a communication on 
the improved manufacture of thermometers for mea. 
suring heights.——A report was received from M. Lewy 
on the analysis of a specimen of wax received from 
China. This wax, which is of vegetable origin, is of 
a beautiful white colour, crystallized, and resembles 
spermaceti in its external character. It melts at a 
heat of 82.5 of Centigrade; its boiling point is su- 
perior to that of mercury. The produce of the dis- 
tillation is white, and differs in its nature from the 
substance when undistilled. It is very soluble in boil- 
ing alcohol and ether, and is completely dissolved by 
the oil of naphtha. When subjected to a boiling 
solution of potass the wax becomes a soluble soap, 
and it also mixes freely with barytes. When acted 
upon by nitric acid, it appears to yield the same 
products as those obtained with this acid from bees- 
wax. Amongst other products is a volatile acid, 
possessing the principal characters of butyric acid, 
There is every reason to believe, from the analysis, 
that this wax is obtained from the Rhus succedaneus. 
—NM. Bory de Saint- Vincent read a note on a pub- 
lication by M. L. Villa, of Naples, respecting the 
flames issuing from volcanos. M. Villa has stated 
that a blueish flame, like that of spirits of wine, 
escapes with a certain degree of force, like that from 
alamp. M. Bory de Saint-Vincent observed, “ These 
occasional flames are the only ones that I have seen 
in craters, and there is reason to believe that volcanoa 
give out no other, what are generally called flames 
in eruptions being only burning vapour. True flames 
are only seen in the openings which are in direct 
communication with the volcanie fire, and are never 
seen in the current of lava."—A paper was received 
from M. Lherminier on the earthquake of Guada. 
loupe, in 1839. He states :—1st, That there is nearly 
ag much variety and irregularity in the distribution 
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of atmospheric electricity and earthquakes in the 
climate of the Antilles, as in the heat and humidity 
of clouds, winds, and luminous meteors, aerial and 
aqueous. 2ndly, That the months of July, August, 
September, and October are the periods of the great- 
est accumulation of caloric and vapour in the basin 
of the sea of the Antilles, and thus constitute the 
period when thunder is most frequent. 3rdly, That 
the average of the observations, made during a period 
of nine years at Martinique and Guadaloupe, gives 
thirty-eight days of thunder annually, whilst the 
observations made at Guadaloupe during a period 
of rather more than three years, gives thirty-nine 
days annually for thunder, and four for earthquakes. 

Meteoric Phenomena.—I called your attention, about this 
time last year, (No. 786) to an observation recorded by 
Cowper the poet, of the meteoric phenomena of November, 
on November 10, 1787, at 3. a.m. it appears, from Madame 
D’Arblay’s ‘ Diary,’ that very brilliant phenomena were 
observed on the night previous in the same year. ‘On 
Nov. 9, at 1 a.m. the Prince of Wales came to inform the 
Queen that there were the most beautiful northern lights to 
be seen that could possibly be imagined, and begged her to 
come to the gallery windows."— Diary of Madame d’Arblay,’” 
Vol. II. p. 452.—I am, &e. L. 

Galvanic Light.—A highly interesting experiment 
with the galvanic light, proposed by M. Archereau as 
a substitute for that of gas, has been made at Paris. 
The light exhibited appeared to be about aninch and 
a half in diameter, and was inclosed in a glass ghobe, 
of about twelve inches in diameter. In the first in- 
stance, the gas lights of the Place de la Concorde, 
which are 100 in number, were not extinguished. 
The appearance of those nearest the galvanic light 
was quite as faint and had the same dull hue as the 
ordinary oil-lamps when near a gas light of the full 
dimensions. When the gas lights of the place were 
put out, the effect of the galvanic light was exceed- 
ingly brilliant, eclipsing even, in theopinion of many per- 
sons present, that of thehydro-oxygen light. Itwas easy 
to read small print at the distance of 100 yards, and 
it wasonly necessary to lookat the shadow of the objects 
in the way of the light to be convinced of its great 
illuminating power. The single light exhibited did 
not replace the whole of the gas lights which had been 
put out, but we may fairly estimate it as equal, at 
least, to twenty of the gas burners of the Place de la 
Concorde, where they are larger in volume than in 
most of the other parts of Paris. It would, therefore, 
require five of these galvanic lights to light the whole 
of the place; but the rays of these five lights meeting 
each other, would, in all probability, give a much 
more intense light—to say nothing of the superiority 
in softness and colour—than the present gas-lamps. 
That the substitution of the galvanic light for gas- 
light would be a great improvement there can be no 
doubt, and we imagine that the expense of renewing 
the supply of the galvanic battery by which the elec- 
tric fluid is conveyed to the burner, and then thrown 
upon the charcoal which becomes thus brilliantly 
incandescent, would not be so great as that of the 
generation of gas. We should like, however, to see a 
light of greater diameter than that exhibited, and at 
a greater elevation, in order that we might judge of 
its effect when unobstructed by intervening objects. 
—Galignani. 

Improvements.—According to a writer in The 
Builder, Her Majesty’s government has determined 
upon placing the statue of his Majesty George the 
Fourth, by Chantrey, upon the eastern pedestal of 
Trafalgar-square, ran St. Martin’s Church, whilst 
the statue of King George the Third, by Wyatt, in 
Cockspur-street, is to be removed from its present 
position and placed upon the western pedestal, 
opposite the College of Physicians, and the steps, the 
lions, and the relievos for the Nelson Column will be 
likewise proceeded with immediately. Another de- 
cision has also been come to, viz. the removal of St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, from its present 
locality to a more eligible site. The funds and the 
site have both been provided, and the work will be 
commenced during the present year. 


Electro Lace.—A specimen was exhibited at the 
late exhibition of the Polytechnic Society, Cornwall, 
and is thusdescribed in the Report :—* Electro lace 
is made by stretching common net on a frame of 
stout copper wire, and then brushing it over with 
plumbago, until its surface has acquired an uniformly 
black colour. It is then connected with the negative 
pole of a galvanic battery, and subjected to the voltaic 





action, between two plates of copper positively elec- 
trified, which causes it to be rapidly and effectually 
coated with metal, each thread being enclosed in a 
tube of copper. When it is desired that the sheets 
of lace be of large size (several feet square for instance), 
it will be necessary to divide the large frame by fine 
wires into squares of seven or eight inches, which 
forming nuclei for the deposit of metal, enables the 
sheets to be made of any extent, and at the same 
time tends to strengthen the work. The uses of 
electro lace are similar to those of common wire 
gauze, but when silvered or gilt it forms a beautiful 
material for fancy work.” 


Stained Glass.—There are some communications in 
the Ecclesiologist on thesubject of Stained Glass, which 
yield one or two quoteable anecdotes. The spoliation 
oftherich windowsin Tattershall Church, Lincolnshire, 
is thus related :—* Lord Exeter, not having learned 
the Commandments, or not understanding, or totally 
disregarding, the 8th and the 10th, employed a man 
of the name of Banks, of Revesbay, to get possession 
of the glass for his Lordship’s use. Celerity and 
secrecy are essential to success in most schemes of 
spoliation; and as the townspeople had some sort of 
suspicion that their church was marked as a prey to 
the spoiler, and were quite disposed to obstruct the 
robber in his work, Banks used such speed, and took 
down the glass so hastily, that no plan for its re- 
arrangement could be observed: part of it, however, 
was put up in the chapel at Burleigh, part sent to 
Warwick for Lord Warwick's castle, and part, says 
Gough, still remains unpacked; and thus was this 
noble church—one of the noblest, one of the finest 
specimens of masonry in the kingdom—ruthlessly 
despoiled; and it was left for many, many years 
without any glass whatever in its magnificent 
windows, open to all the winds and snows and storms 
of very many successive winters."—The church at 
Stoke Golding, a village in Leicestershire, two miles 
south-west of Hinckley, formerly possessed some 
beautiful windows, “a great quantity of which, with 
figures of the Four Evangelists, was taken down and 
carried off by the very person above all others—at 
least so report says—who ought to have watched most 
jealously for its preservation, even the incumbent of 
the parish. But as there have been various incumbents 
within the last hundred years, it would be unjust to 
the innocent to confound them thus vaguely with the 
guilty ; ; and, asthe name was mentioned to me, so, in 
justice to others, I at once say that the incumbent 
alluded to was Dr. Staunton. He persuaded the 
parishioners, it would seem, that the glass needed 
fresh setting, and the lead had perished; and he 
undertook to have the whole windows perfectly re-set, 
and in the very best manner, if he was allowed to 
send them to a house in London, ‘in which he had 
confidence.’ Meanwhile, common glass windows were 
to be provided till these could be returned. But they 
never did return ; and to this day, said my informant, 
we are in utter ignorance of every thing respecting 
our windows, excepting that they are totally lost to 
us. The very natural conclusion in his mind was, 
that Dr. Staunton had sold them ; for he never would 
account for them, and made all sorts of evasive replies 
to all questions respecting them: and the natural 
conclusion seems to me the just one, and not in the 
least less charitable than the circumstances of the case 
fairly admit of. And if the fact was that Dr. Staun- 
ton sold these windows, then he sold what he stole ; 
and a more flagrant case of fraud and deception 
could be instanced of few men. Hundreds have been 
hanged, and thousands transported, for offences not 
surpassing this in depravity and villany. The loss to 
the parish is of course irreparable.” 





To CorRRESPONDENTS. s—S. P. hs 
Pickett—A. Z.—received. 

We should be very happy to oblige a Subscriber at Sligo, 
but we never answer like questions. The objections are 
obvious. 

If Mr. Payne does not see the difference between | the cases 
which he assumes to be alike, it is our d 
the question withhim. If he be really anxious to have the 
law settled by authority, let him ask his solicitor, who will 
inform him that it was long since so settled, or turn to the 
Atheneum (No. 746) where he will find the decision of the 
Vice Ch 


Erratum.—In the advertisement last week of the new work, 
‘Paris and its People,’ by the author of ‘Random Recol- 
lections,’*The Great Metropolis,’ &c., the book was an- 
nounced for Tuesday the 7th, instead of Thursday next the 
16th instant. 


Ww me Reader.—II. V. 
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RS. GORES NEW WORK. "MODERN 
CHIVALRY,’ with Ilustrat 
SHANK, will be oR Nek Nee wm a by Grout CRUIK. 
London: John Mortimer, Adelaide- street, Trafalgar “square, 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 
ay LIFE and LITERARY REMAINS of 
Cc. R. PEMBERTON ; with 0 
racter and Genius by W. J. FOX on Grigieel Senay on bis Cho- 
Edited by JOHN FOWLER. 

The Work is embellished with a beautiful Portrait of Pem- 
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Dramas (hitherto unpublished), Letters, evan &e. 
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London: published for the Proprietors, by T. G. March, 4, 
Hanover-street, Hanover-square; F. G. Moon, 20, Thread. 
needle-street; and R. Ackermann & Co. Strand. 


ON. EMILY EDEN’S PRINCES and 
PEOPLE of INDIA.—This work contains the oaly au. 
thentie Portraits of the rulers of Lahore, more especially those 
at pose been lately massacred —viz. SHERE SINGH, PUR. 
TAUB'S INGH; also RUNJEET SINGH, HEERA SINGH, &c. 
The 4th Part, which completes the work, will be delivered to the 
Subscribers before Chri 
LADY 8 ALE’S “JOURNAL and LIEUT. 
EYRE'S AR TIVE.—Those who are binding the above 
works, are informed _— a few coptes remain of the Portraits 
and Illustrations by Lieut. V. Eyr 
Dickenson & ‘ten, nth “New Bond-street. 
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y W. LAWRENCE. F.R.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to 
the 4 Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. and 
turer on Surgery at that Hospital; Surgeon to Bethlehem and 
Bridewell Hospitals ; and late Surgeon to the London Ophthal- 
mic Infirmary. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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TREATISE ON ALGEBRA 


Vol. I. JRE Ales, , By GEORGE PEACOCK, 
F.R.S. F.G.S. F.R.A.S., of the C 


losophical Society, Lowndes’s Professor of hamenene. es a 
Ely, and late Fellow and Tutor a Trinity College. 
Lied eh Whittaker & Co. ; . F. and J. Rivington. Cam- 
bridge : J. & G. Deightons. 
This day is DER. in 1 vol. 8vo. 
REECE UNDER THE ROMAN 
m HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE 
DITION OF THE GREEK NATION, 
FROM THe TIME OF ITS CONQUEST BY THE ROMANS, 
NTIL THE EXTINCTION OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE IN THE EAST. B.C. 146—A.D. 717. 
By GEORGE FINLAY, KR R.G. 4 
Member of ee American Antiquarian Society, and Correspond- 
ng r of the Archaiological Institute at Rome. 4 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, a0 
22, Pall Mall, London. 
IN THE PRESS. 
w Edition, carefully re 
ULES ra EXERCISES ‘in *t- TOMERIC 
and Attic GREEK. To which is added, A SHORT 
SYSTEM OF GREEK PROSODY. For the Use of the Secon 
and Senior Greek Classes in the Univecsty of Glasgow. 
By SIR D. K. SAND 
Lately published, by the same Author, 

















I. 
EXTRACTS FROM GREEK AUTHORS. 


With Notes and a Vocabulary. a 
A New Edition, corrected = improved, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
ahaa yoy 9 TO TE WRITING OF GREEK. 
For the Use of the Junior Greek Class in the 
New Lan Taso: fl hound. 
on, 12mo. ‘ 
William bisckwood & Sous, Edisburgh and London. 
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gent ILIAD—PURE GREEK. 

n 12mo, price 6s. handsomely printed, 
MERI ILIAS. With Index. 2 vols. in 1. 
HH” ae * ~— the Latin Translations, by Dr. CLARKE. 


yo Boyd, E t h ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


BLEC -— THE LATIN yo ing FOR THE USE 
SELECTIONS ADVANCED CLASS hon 
day is published, 12mo. price 5s. bh 
ELECTA e POETIS LATINIS Ordine Tem- 
rum dis; ae being Selections from Plautus, Terence, 
tius, Catullus, Persius, Lucan, N artial, seuensl &c. For 
lar of the Edinburgh Academy, By GEORGE FERGUSON, 
oe “author of the * y= h wy oa Latin Rudiments, 
ectu 
*Bainburgh Acatermbureh : Simpkin,. Marshall & Co. London. 
oo 


Oliver & 
Felix 


Summerlp’s 
HOME TREASURY 
OF BOOKS, PICTURES, TOYS, &c.: 
URPOSED TO CULTIVATE THE AFF ECTIONS, . 
FANCY, IMAGINATION, AND TASTE OF CHILDREN. 
Will be ready on 9th of November : 
HISTORY BE. eee AND THE BEAST, 
"OF PAAR THE FOX, WITH FOUR NEW 
OLD BY EVERDIN- PICTURES, 
TOEN’ 's ~ —_— 3s. - AND 
Je 
“T in be ready early in December: 
JACK ass THE BEAN STAL K, | ae OF a [a= 
P I CTURE 














34. Gd. AND 
| 2s. 
Now ready : " 
E EVENTS, WITH TRADITIONAL NURSER 
BB CT URES BY SONGS, WITH 8 NEW 
HOLBEIN. PICTURES. 
4s. 6d. AND 4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
LITTLE RED RIDING SIR HORNBOOK: AN ALLE- 
HOOD, WITH 4 NEW GORICAL BALLAD, WITH 
PICTURES. 8 PICTURES. 
3s. 6d. AND 4s. 6d. AND 
2s. 2s. 6d. 


In preparation: 

BOX OF TERRA COTTA FEELATED PASTIME, 
BRICKS) aa WITH NUMEROUS 
CA PATTERNS, 

ay ry 6s. AND 
Tew ARDS. ABOVE. 


PUBLISHED BY JOSEPH A eee 
12, OLD BOND-STR 


LonVon. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 

EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 

OFFICE, 25, nn Mall, London. Capital 500,000/. This 
Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, by 
which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. In- 
creased Annuities granted on unsount Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease. of C ptive Families 
assured at Equitable Rates. Loans granted upon personal se- 

curity. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. — 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, No. 10, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
Biablichod | January, 1819. 

—Sir James Rivet tCarnac, Bert. Rook Cliff, Lymington. 

Tice President—Geo. Fo cee Regent’ s-park. 

Wi th Twelve Direc 

FACILITIES are offered b is long-established Society to 

suit the views and the means ~ od class of i poneets. Premiums 

are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, nm an ine 

creasing or — /_—- qne-heit caly of. | 4 usual 

rate, with interest on ve or 

seven years, the other ‘halt to be — at the convenience of the 


The insured for life participate septennially in the profits 
A liberal commission is allowed to Poiichere and Agents s. 


D FOGGO, Secretary. 
NB. ane are wanted in towns yd none have been yet 




















RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN Y, 
39, Th orton-street, Bank. 
muponeped by Sa ct of Parliament, 5&6 we. Iv. c. 76. 
omnes pro « a — erma' ae Yh oggag 


E. Arden, Esa upert —y - leby, Esq. 
Banbury, Esq. omas Kelly y, Esq. Ald. ‘ 
Bates, Jeremiah Pilcher, . Sheriff 
camplin, |. of London and Midd) 
» Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
4 Hemphesy, Esq. Ald. M.P. | 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's- mee Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Profes sor Hall, of *s College. 
Advantages “7 Argus Life Assurance Jompany. 
ates of Premium 
In addition to the cubed Capital of 300,001, the assured 
bavethe security of the Company's Income of nearly 60,000/. per 
annum, yearly i g,and an ing Assurance Fund 
invested in Government and other available Securities, of 
-~ larger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 


esex 











The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
-ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 
Annual Premium to Assure £1 
Age. | For = e ear. | For Zoven Years. Whole Term. 
20 £0 019 1 10 
27 
69 
© . 11910 
2 317 0 010 
One-third of . Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
vercent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
paid off at any time without notice. 
n Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
wa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office =i found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
4 Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 
“ aquarter before 2 o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director, 
tors and Agents, 





A Liberal Commission to Solici 








Victoria LIFE ASSURANCE C COMPANY. 


SirJas. spate, Ald, 4 P.Chairman | ‘Benj. Hawes.Esq. Dep. Chairman 
Benj. Barnard, Es |e harles Baldwin, Esq. 

Peculiar ~~ We are offered by this Company. Thus 

‘arties assuring the lives of others may make their pauieles 
secure, notwithstanding the life assured may go out of the limits 
of —-. without the necessary permission of the Directors 
en previously obtained. 

=. of half the qromatams for the iat five years allowed on 
policies effected for the whole term of life. 

Assurances may be effected with or othe yeots—on an 
ascending or descending scale, or for short peri 

Advances made to Assurers on real or undoubted personal 
security, for terms not exceeding three years, repayable by 
instalments. 

Atténtion is particularly ted to the detailed 
tuses of the Company, which may be obtained at the Office, 
18, King Willow -street. City, or by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary. ILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
49, Parliament-street, Westuslaster.—Capital s0astel, 








Direc! 
Gentz Snewerth Bicknell, Esq. +) = ail Hunt, Esq 
William Ca’ Esq. John Arscott Eotbacides, Esq. 
Thos. tener ‘ocks, jun. Esq. | Edmund Lucas, Es: “9 
George Henry Drew, Esq. George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
jilliam Evans, E 4. James Lys Seager, Esq. 
William Freeman, Esq. John Bazley White, Esa. 
Francis Fuller, Esq Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
oseph Henry Sn Esq 
Physician—W illiany Richard Basham, M.D 
Surgoone— Aired Leggatt, Esq.; George + Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph 
Solicitors—Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. °C. Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this Society are— 
The very moderate Rate of Premium when viewed as com- 
bined with perfect security to the assure 
e advantage to the Assurers (by Table 2) of becoming en- 
titled to three-fourths of the profits 
he assurance of a certain bonus. 
The facility for securing debts. 
he allowance of half the Annual Premium to remain unpaid 
for seven years, an 
The accommodation of temporary loans to the Assured on 
available security. Immediate and deferred Annuities are 
granted by this Society on terms advantageous to the Public. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Professional Gentlemen and 
Agents introducing neenees to the Office 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 

Honorary Foseitents. 
Earl of Errol | Earl S 
Earl of Courtow | Lord v foooant Falkland 
Earl Leven = "Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Sarl of Norbur Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 


Zarl of Stair 
Directors—Jas. Pm in Esq. Chairman. 
Hasenel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anders q. barles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair . Aveta, Esq. F. i: harles Maitland. Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Ba fas dent William Railton, Esq. 
nnox d, Esq. Assist. Jobn Ritchie, Esq. 
. Thomson, Lisa. 


Resi. 
Charles Rae Esq. 
Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
reat success which has attended it since its commencement in 
834. In 1841, the Company declared an scekion to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 
r annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 
ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 
The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
meat of the Company in March, 1834, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 
follows : 


Sum Assured. 
£1000 








‘Time Assured. 


Sum aaded to Policy. 
6 Years 10 Months £136 


& 
20 
Every information Ly ibe by ate io gpaticatie ion to the Resi- 


dent Directors, Edw x Boyd, 
fn oorplace, Pe oA Mel —- apne 


of No. 8, trie: 
Frederick eon, 48, Berners-street, 


attends at the Oftice daily, qt it balf-past 2. 


F. ARNOLD'S 
== MARKING INK, for Silk, Linen, 


and Cotton, which requires no preparation, andis warranted 
not to injure the finest fabric, 
In neat cases, with directions for use 
superior India Rubber Court Plaister, 

Violet, mphor, and Charcoa 1 
er, recommended by the faculty, in boxes .. 6d. and Is. 
dicated Pomatum, strongly recommended for 
the nursery and toilet, in pots......... . 

To had of every respectable Statjoner and Chemist in 
Town and Country,—Wholesale and Warehouse, 12, 
Curzon-street, May Fair.—Be particular in ‘asking for F. Arnold's, 
as none other is genuine. 


UTTER MADE IN TEN MINUTES, by 
the NEWLY-INVENTED CHURN, registered according 
to Act of Parliament. 

‘his Act imposes a penalty of from 5/. to 20/. for each imita- 
tion, piracy, or selling, recoverable by the proprietors before a 
magistrate, or by civi action. Half the penalty will be given to 
any person informing the proprietors of any infringement. The 
words of the Act are, “ No person or persons shall copy ¢ or alter 
any design, either by oot fo, or subtracting from, 

ATTWOOD, WIMBLE & W R, Manufacturers, Lew ES, 











This Cuurn being made entirely of Block Tin, the necessary 
degree of temperature can be given to the cream, by placing it 
in a pan of cold or hot water, which insures the butter coming 
in ten or twelve minutes. The simplicity of its construction, 
and the facility with which it may be cleaned, are no incon- 
siderable advantages over those now in common use. The great 
advantages of this Churn will be found in the winter; butin the 
heat of summer, placing the churn in cold water will be the 
means of hardening the watt 79 


Sizes, 2, and 3, 
Churn from 7 tos Ibs. 13 to 15 lbs. 26 to eslbs. 
Price, carriage paid to 258. 35s. 428. 
ondon 


Metal Pans for Churns to stand in, 4s. 6d., 6s., and 7s. Larger 
sizes made to order. 

To be seen in London, at Wright's Range Warehouse, No. 3, 
Arthur-street, near the Monument; Rigby's Brash Warehouse, 
No. 80, Gracechurcb-street; Livermore & Son, Ironmon ers, 
No. 30, Oxford-street ; Benham, 19, Wigmore-street, Cavendis 
square, Export Agents, Barnes & Co., 109, Fenchurch-stree' 





NE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ax AUSTIN, of the New Road, Regent’s 
k, begs to inform Architects, Builders, Plasterers, &c. 
that during the process of manufacturing a very superior com, 
penueg watee Ea has greatly wieceeded i wel pnowe oe ? 
suce In 
STONE-COLOURED, CEMENT. adapted to buildin, mors 
especially for facing brick a ye repairing decayed stone 
work, which he can supply at 2s. 6d. per bushel, at his Manu- 
factory, near the Thames Tunnel, Rotherbithe. 


A. M. PERKINS'S PATENT HOT-WATER APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING. 


‘OR the succesefal operation of the above Plan, 
references may be made to the British Musca, the 
Cor Roval, Whitehall and St. James's, Marlbo onge House, 
Whitley Court, the residences of Her Majesty e Queen 
Dowager, his Grace the Archbishop of 4-r %, Palaces at 
Lambeth and Addington ; 4 Grace the Duke of Beaufort's at 
Badminton; his Grace the Duke of Welli ton’ s pat Strathfield- 
saye; his Grace the Duke of Hamilton's Palace at Heaton: 
the Lord Chancellor's and Vice-Chancellor's Courts at West- 





minster and Lincoln's Inn; the Insolvent Debtors ( ‘ourt ; the 
Old Bailey Sessions House; School of Design and Tithe Com- 
missioners’ eg Somerset House ; Register of Desi 
Record-office; Lincoln’s-inn and Gray’ s-inn Chape 
Temple Hall ; C He Fire Office ; Register Office ond Justiclary 
Courts, Edinburgh ; barles Babbage’ s, Esq. Dorset-street, Man- 
chester-square; and many other Private Residences, 
Buildings. Churches, Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Union Poor 

ouses, Prisons, Hothouses, Conservatories, &c. 

Manufactory, No. 6, Francis-street, Gray’ +-inn-road. 


MOKE PREVENTED, and VENTILATION 

EFFECTED, by SPONTANEOU S ACTION,—Mr. JEAKES, 
51, Great Russell-street, Russell-square, Sole age ent in London for 
the sale of DAY’S PATENT WINDGUARI by the use rd 
which he guaran ak to cure all Chimneys smoking from wind. 
and also to prevent downward currents. It is admirably adapted 
for the ventilation of apartments of every description; also of 
ships, stables, dairies, and larders, as it ensures a constant 
change of air; and all its parts being fixtures, it is free from 
noise, and not liable to derangement. It also offers no impedi- 
ment to sweeping. Price, for general use, 30s.; larger size, 45s. ; 
larger sizes, especially adapted for ventilation, 60s. and upwards. 
To be had at 51, Great Russell-street, where it may be seen in 
action. The attention of Architects, Builders, and the Trade 
in general, is especially invited. 


JHE OMBROSOME,or PATENT PORTABLE 
SHOWER BATH, especially adapted for travelling and 

exportation. By this Bath an inexhaustible shower is produced 
from a few quarts of water: the height, of the shone —, be 
increased or lessened to suit adults o ld 3 
so little room, is Fampones A suited for. bed-rooms sonal dres: sing- 
rooms; it is also an excellent Douche nate Being little larger 
than a writing-desk when packed, it will be a great desideratum 
for exportation to India and other bot climates. To Military 
Meo and others of a migratory life, also to Students of the Uni- 
versities, Inns of Court, &c. (where rooms are low and water 
scarce), the present invention cannot fail to be most acceptable. 
It is made entirely of brass, and is at once simple and elegant. -- 
May be seen at the Royal Polytechnic Institution; and be had, 
with Prospectuses, wholesale and for exportation, at the 
factor, 115, Old-street; and retail at the B: 
Iron Works, & Baker-street; Mr. J. ham, 19, Wigmore- 
street; Mr. C. Bray, 16, Cranbourne-street; Mr. J. acon, ‘, 
Moorgate-street ; Mr. Evans, London Bridge; Messrs. Fal 
lows & Adcock, 4, Halkin-street West; Messrs. Glenton ‘& 
Chapman, 147, New_Bond-street; and of all the 2 pedins lron- 
mongers throughout England.—Price 4/. i0s. and 5/ 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 
meter Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty, esta- 
blished 132 years. W.& Son have removed to 74, CoRN#ILL, 
where the advantages of the premises will enable them person- 
ally to superintend their workmen. An extensive Stock, finished 
with the utmost care, and at the lowest pease rices ose. 
yl with zy | their reputation supporte dari rag f° 
any yee rs for the finest work ; consistin Oy COMPENSATED 
be LEX and ceven war CHES, on t fo pripointe of their 
Chronometers, to which Government awarded the prizes three 
years in succession. The Detached Lever and Horizontal 
Watches for ladies, of the smallest and_most elegant patterns. 
Marine and Pocket Chronometers with long and accurate rates, 
also a large selection of second-hand Chronometers and Watches 
by the most eminent makers. Superior workmen are emplored 
on the premises in the repairing department, for English and 
foreign work.—Webster & Son, 74, Cornbill. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING. KEEP TONS PATENT.—These candles 

do not require snuffing ; they burn longer and are cheaper than 
any other candle ; the flamei is steady and brilliant. No metallic 
or Celsterions matter is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. per 
Ib. . Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Bread-street, 
City, eo Py sk Slodden & Stocking, 42, High-street, Mar7iqnone : 3 
W. Gethem, Broadley-terrace, ‘Blandford-square ; . Evans, 
Italian warebouse, Cogeawnchs ohn Hawkins, grocer, High- 
street, Whitechapel; George Hawley, procer. uhels-ctreet, 
Hoxton; 8S. Game, Pish- street-bill grocer, pet nal- 
green-road ; G. H. Hudson, 229, Blackfriars-road; C. H. Nichola 
19, Bolingbroke-row., Walworth ; and at the manufactory, Ok 
B bh h. Surrey. 














Manu- 
azaar, Panklibanon 

























ECHI'S CHESSMEN, in Ivory, Bone, and 
Wood, No. 4, Leadenhall-street. London—the hest and 
cheapest; which may also be said of his backgammon, draft, 
and chess boards, c rinbese boards and pegs, cushioned ba atelle 
tables, Pope Joan boards, work-hoxes, desks, pocket-books, 
writing and envelope cases, dressing-cases, t: a-caddies, table 
cutlery, Sheffield plated ware, penknives, scissars ; hair, clothes, 
and tooth brushes; combs, razors. strops, &c. uality of all 
the articles first-rate. and prices very moderate; Mechi's razors 
and magic trans and paste are renowned throughout the world, 
and all who find shaving a painful and unpleasant operation, 
should pay Mechi a visit at No. 4, Leadenhall-street. 


EA & PERRIN’S ‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the so of a Nobleman in 
the County.—The above celebrated Sauce » 
its introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. 
peculiar piquancy, combined with exquisite flavour, establish it 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 
acknowledged gofit, pronounce it to be ‘the only sauce ;" 
and for enriching gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, steaks, 
game, cold meat, &c., ecpoctelty unrivalled. As a Tapidly- 
increasing inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
the Proprietors beg to state that druggists, grocers, and 
essrs. relay & 











dom, t 
others may be supplied by their agents— 
Sons, Farringdoo.atreet Mr. J. Harding, 59, King- treet, Step- 
ney; Mes: & Co. 16, South w,; and by the 
= Balesale vil and Italian Warebousemen iu London, upon the 
ia 





me terms as at their W wo at Worcester. 
halfpint bottles, at ls. 6d. ; 2s. 6d.; and quarts, 5s. each, 
with the Proprietors’ stamp over the cork of every bottle, 
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187, Piccanitry, 


JOHN HATCHARD § SON have lately published— 


1, 
A DIARY OF A MARCH THROUGH SINDE AND AFFGHANISTAN, 


With the Troops under the Command of Gen. Sir Wm. Nott, E.C.B. &c. 
DURING THE LATE WAR, = 


BY THE REV. I. N. ALLEN, BAP” 


Assistant Chaplain on the Hon. E. I. Company's Bombay Establishment. In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 12s. richly-ornamented cloth. 


Of the various works published on the subject of the late War, no authentic account has hitherto been furnished of that portion under the direction and command of General Sir 
William Nott, &c.; and thus the present Work, from the pen of an Author who accompanied the Expedition throughout, will be rendered additionally valuable and int 

This work is accompanied by Eight Illustrations from original drawings by the Author, and altogether will prove a most valuable sequel to the Journals of Lady Sale 
Lieutenant Eyre, forming with those works the only complete and authentic history of cur late operations in the East. and 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Times.—“ Everything interesting, the author examined with attention; and the account he has given of the proceedings of the army, the manners, customs, and mode of warfare 
of the Affghans, will be read with pleasure and with profit ; and we recommend Mr. Allen's book to all who feel an interest in that country.” 

Morning Herald.—‘* Nothing can be more unaftected than the style in which the author relates the occurrences which he actually witnessed; and the original illustrations add 
much to the interest of the work.” 

Naval and Military Gazette—** We were most agreeably disappointed in the judgment we had nearly formed beforehand, in finding this Journal nearly the reverse of our expecta- 
tions: the author has succeeded in bringing forward many objects to view that have been hitherto overlooked: the work would do credit to any military writer.” 

Britannia.—* This diary fills up the gap in the history of the late war—clear, sensible, and tolerably copious.” 


2. 
PROFESSOR GARBETT’S WORKS. 
Itt. 


A REVIEW OF DR. PUSEY’S SERMON, PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 


8vo. price 12s. cloth. 
And the DOCTRINE of the EUCHARIST, ‘A volume of twenty-seven sermons, all of them admirable, and all deserving recom- 


According to the Church of England. mendation, for family reading.”—Britannia. 
By the Rev. JAMES GARBETT, M.A. Rector of Clayton, Sussex. Price 6s. ‘ - 


I, In 2 vols. 8vo. price 24¢. cloth, 


By the same Author, Second Edition, CHRIST AS PROPHET PRIEST AND KING 
TQ T w F) ) 
Rea AN OOD ee ot | A seagate cumangimsatasn tra tyzotoneat 
2 a =. 
OXFORD, * An able, learned, and valuable publication, the fruits of many years’ study and reflee- 
In a LETTER to the VICE-CHANCELLOR. 8yo. price Is. tion.”"—Christian Observer. 
3 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JOHN LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


By his SON, LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


Tn 2 vols. demy 8vo. with a Portrait, and Fac-simile Autograph, price 24s. cloth. 
* Replete with interesting matter."—Christian Observer. * Two most valuable volumes.”—Britannia. 


‘: 4, 5. 
THE RECTOR IN SEARCH OF ACURATE.| THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ON 
By A CHURCHMAN. SICKNESS AND AFFLICTION. 


CONTENTS, By A. R, SANDERSON, M.D. 1 vol. feap. price 5s. 6d. cloth. 
1. The Parish—2. The Curate+3. The Temporary Curate—4. The Evangelicist—5, 6. « 4 well written work, grafting on a subject, peculiarly the province of the author, moral 
The Evangelicals—7. The Unfortunate Man—8. The Scholar—9. The Millenarian—10. The | and religious views, pom sy rae from sostastabiion and bigotry.” theneum. : 











AngloCatholic—11. The Approved—12. The Ordination. “This volume possesses peculiar value from the fact that it was suggested and illustrated 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth. by his professional practice.”—Record. > 
*« A lively and entertaining book.”—Christian Observer. ** We have read this volume with much pleasyre—it is full of matter calculated to impast 
** A work calculated to obtain a general reception in all the reading circles.”—Ilerald. both instruction and amusement.”"—John Bull. 
6. 


Third Edition. 


TOUR TO THE SEPULCHRES OF ETRURIA IN 1839. 


By MRS. HAMILTON GRAY. 
‘ontents :—Introduction —Veii—Monte Nerone—Tarquinia—Vulci—Tuscania—Cere or Agylla—Castel d’Asso—Clusium—Conclusion. 
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